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| ie THE small shops, a workroom is a necessity. In 
the larger stores, where merchandising is the main 
object, the workroom is seldom profitable. 
A large New York dry goods store, 
The a few years ago, closed up its workroom 
Workroom and whenever labor was required in the 
Problem making up of goods they recommended 
to the customer the nearest local uphol- 
sterer whom they knew to’ be reliable. 

Of course, in the smaller towns where competition 
is keen, it might be unwise for one firm to turn over 
the work to another firm. But in the tremendous ter- 
ritories covered by the larger cities of the country, the 
workroom charges made necessary by time charges 
going to and fro may be a handicap to the merchandise 
business because it gives rise to cost comparison be- 
tween the firm at a distance and the man around the 
corner. 

“Most merchandise firms,” observed a buyer re- 
cently, “would like to have their own workroom. It is 
always a convenience and not a burden excepting 
where the firm is unreasonable and expects a merchan- 
dise profit on labor. Of course this subject is one 
open to discussion, but personally I regard the work- 
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room as an expense, and if we can meet the expense in 
maintaining such a department, we are doing well 
enough. My firm insists on charging an advance on 
labor, the same as merchandise. It costs us $50,000 a 
year for our workroom and they expect a return on 
this investment, the same as merchandise, and so long 
as this is done, the workroom is an absolute burden. 
The firm maintains a delivery department, but they 
don’t expect to get a profit on their investment there. 
It’s a necessary expense. As far as the workrom is 
concerned, I know of nobody that conducts it because 
of the profit involved.” 

It would relieve very materially the burden on a 
department if firms could see the subject in this light. 
If for pride or for policy, the workroom is kept up in 
a merchandise store, it is sufficient that the cost is met, 
if it leads to greater sales of merchandise in the de- 
partment. 


HE question of values in interior decoration is some- 
thing that can never be thrashed out. A Windsor 
chair sold at Silo’s not long ago for $610 and yet the 
decorated and gilded porcelain fireplace in 

Values! the Vincent Astor house sold on the 20th of 
April for just $75. Think of it! A Wind- 

sor chair that originally cost but $2.50 or $3 selling 
for $610 while this porcelain fireplace with its pair of 
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candelabra, made-specially for Mrs. William Astor and 
which she took great pride in showing to all favored 
callers, sold for $75. 

How are you going to explain it? 


5 ee, experiences of Agnes Foster Wright, who four 
years ago opened up what she called the Print Shop 
on Madison Ave., are well worth thinking about. Here 
was a woman with a little capital, 
The Chain Shop how much it matters little, enough 
in Decorative for her needs at all events. She 
Fabrics opened up a store on the street level 
for the sale of just simple chintzes, 
cretonnes and plain, simple fabrics. The whole floor 
space of her store was about 200 sq. ft., might have 
been 15 feet wide by 15 feet deep, a mere “cubby hole.” 
She had some stock but mostly samples, but because 
of the charm of her space and the excellent display in 
her selection, she soon had a business so successful 
that inside of four years she has opened a store in St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Kansas City and Philadelphia. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, Mrs. Wright has started 
something—the beginning of the chain store idea in 
draperies. There is no reason in the world why dra- 
peries at least, if not furniture and the heavier things, 
shouldn’t be handled in the way she has inaugurated. 


am of these days, Valley Forge will be regarded as 
one of the great American shrines to which all of 
our people will turn their steps as the devout of the 
Orient turn their steps to Mecca. 

But apart from the fact that it is an 
old landmark of The Revolution, few 
people know of Valley Forge and its de- 
velopment as a memorial, with its superb 
cathedral in construction and its library of 30,000 books 
and records of American history, its collection of fur- 
niture, china and glassware, its memorial windows, 
pews and relics, the Washington tent and equipment 
used by him during The Revolution—all of them of 
immeasurable interest. And this interest is manifest 
in the early furniture so many of our shops are repro- 
ducing. It is manifest in the Americana prints which 
the cretonne men are doing, the early map designs, the 
Colonial Jouys, the quiltings and the no-end of glass 
and pottery. This spirit of Americana is literally 
saturating our arts. 


The Valley 
Forge 
Collections 


prc is no department of business that is more ex- 

pansive than the upholstery department. It em- 
braces so much—wallpaper, rugs and furniture—it has 
so broad an appeal. 

Up at McCutcheon’s recently, 
Mr. Bartlett observed: “I am doing 
an excellent business in rugs. Women 
don’t come in here to buy rugs spe- 
cifically. The sort of rugs I show appeal to them be- 
cause of their decorative character. They sell to 


The Expansive 
U pholstery 
Department 


women coming into the house for something else, and 
not dreaming of buying a rug.” 

Mr. Riley of Macy’s commented recently upon 
the same subject. Nobody would ever dream of look- 
ing for antique patchwork quilts at Macy’s. But re- 
cently Mr. Riley got a chance at a lot of fine old Colo- 
nial examples, beautifully pieced and quilted, and of 
the hundreds that visit Mr. Riley’s department every 
day a big percentage of them are fascinated by this 
line. 

“It doesn’t take extraordinary salesmanship to 
meet the trade for these things, just common-sense 
salesmanship, but perhaps that is the hardest kind to 
find after all, the common-sense kind. 


. pee the last six years I have been giving sales talks 

to my men,” said the manager of a retail de- 
partment recently, “but somehow or other I have 
never been able to cover all 
the angles of the subject. 
Sometimes I think I have 
talked myself out. I have 
given them all I have in me. 
Then something turns up, 
something that seems to knock all the props from under 
me and I say, what’s the use? 

“T stood within hearing of one of my salesmen 
the other day. . He was selling a Colonial spool-turned 
bedstead. The customer was a lady who wanted the 
quaint and unusual and this bed appealed to her. She 
was ready to buy and commented upon the charm of 
the piece before her, and cheerfully, the salesman 
agreed with her: 

“*You certainly have good judgment,’ says he. 
‘The manufacturer told us the other day that the de- 
mand was so great that he was turning this piece out 
by the thousands.’ 

“That killed the sale. It’s not so much that you 
know of the business that succeeds in salesmanship. I 
have boneheads that don’t know one style from an- 
other. They are simply pleasing and diplomatic. They 
let the customer do the talking. They don’t do any 
lecturing and they don’t put their foot in it.” 

It takes a psychologist to know how to handle this 
trade. There is nothing more difficult on the face of 
the earth than getting a salesman to fit the job. 

A decorative salesman wrapped up in the attri- 
butes of conscientious service doesn’t fit into the mer- 
chandise store where volume is the consideration and 
nobody can afford to waste much time on a customer. 

Many a strictly merchandise salesman is a time- 
waster also. He doesn’t possess at the outstart any 
intelligent understanding of what a customer wants. 
Sales should always be expedited so far as it is pos- 
sible for brevity to be compatible with courtesy. 

“T try,” said a well-known manager of a depart- 

(Continued on page 120) 


Obtaining or Training 
the Salesman— 

A Problem to 

the Buyer 
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Announcement of the Sale of the Old Essex Home of Christopher Martin Who Outfitted the Mayflower 


BILL was recently introduced in Parliament by 

Sir Henry Slesser, solicitor general in the Mac- 
Donald Government, to prevent the further removal of 
any historic buildings. The bill was stimulated by the 
throwing on the market of a number of old English 
houses. 

Now comes the announcement that the old Biller- 
icay, Essex home of Christopher Martin, treasurer of 
the Mayflower band, is also on the market. Chris- 
topher Martin is supposed to have fitted out the May- 
flower, and it is claimed that in this house, the Pilgrim 
Fathers planned their exo- 
dus, in the back room of the 
premises. 

It is further announced 
that Warwick Priory and 
Agecroft Hall have recent- 
ly been sold to Americans. 
Warwick Priory is to be 
taken down stone by stone 
and reconstructed on 
American soil. Agecroft 
Hall, built in the XII Cen- 
tury, was sold to T. C. 
Jackson, Jr., of Elizabeth, 
N. J. 
At least a half dozen 
towns have paid toll within 
recent years to American 
collectors, and many and 
many a house has been 
stripped of its panelling, 
doors and wood trims for 
use in some American 
home. 

As far back as 1912, 
the Globe room of the an- 
cient Reindeer Inn at Ban- 
bury was brought over 
here. 

At Norwich, an old house similarly was rifled of 
its Elizabethan paneling and ceiling. So with Moat 
Hall at Shrewsbury, Shropshire. There is a long 
string of them and we cannot see where any legislation 
will stop such sales. 

Since the War, English land owners have grown 
from 40,000 in 1914 to hundreds of thousands in 1924. 
And to most of the new owners, the sentimental or 
historic value doesn’t appeal half so much as the com- 
fort and: convenience of the new. And if they can 
profit by the sale of these antiquities, why not? 

We have house wreckers in this country who sal- 





The home of Christopher Martin, Billericay, Essex, 
said to be the outfitter of the Mavflower and a backer 


of the Pilgrim Fathers. We in America are 


vage all that is desirable, and the same discriminative 
work is going on abroad. Check up a copy of The 
London Times and you will see numerous advertise- 
ments of paneling for sale. 

A decorator only recently said to us: 

“I’m not doing much in furniture now, I am hand- 
ling wood panelling almost entirely.” 

Indeed, the demand for antique panelling is so 
great that already reproductions are on the market and 
so cleverly reproduced that the wood is not only painted 
in one or two coats, but dented, rubbed and soiled with 

evidences of the paint and 
=~. varnish removed. 

Down at the Custom 
House, they tell you of vast 
quantities of this panelling 
that has been brought over 
here for American houses, 
invoiced as antique but held 
up as dubious, modern 
work, 

In France, too, there 
is a great sale for old 
wood-work. Kay Womrath 
was over here not long ago 
re-assembling the panelling 
from an old French chateau 
bought by an American for 
a Long Island estate. 

But the demand for 
the foreign fitments is 
based usually upon the ar- 
tistic. There may be an add- 
ed interest in the fact that a 
Jersey dining room has bor- 
rowed its walls from a XII 
Century Essex mansion but 
that is as far as it goes. 


working indefatigably to 
retain and preserve everything possible; perhaps it’s 
the. little red schoolhouse made famous in The First 
Reader by Mary and her Little Lamb. Hundreds of 
these old landmarks, some of them humble in the ex- 
treme, but bathed in the effulgence of fond memory 
are being rescued from oblivion by patriotic societies 
and the activity of these societies is brought forcibly 
to one’s mind by a visit to Valley Forge where the 
chapel pews, windows and doors are all contributed 
by The Colonial Dames or The Sons or The Daughters 
of the Revolution or some such organization. To the 
making of this vast shrine, all states, all cities and all 
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associations bearing eVen remotely upon American his- 
tory have lent their ungrudging and valuable support. 

The thought of Agecroft Hall or the memory of 
Warwick Priory may quicken the pulse of an English- 
man but the names mean nothing to us. Certain it is, 
however, if Chantry House is brought to America and 
authenticated as to origin and to purpose as the house 
where the Pilgrim Fathers assembled before starting 
upon their bleak, hazardous cruise to Plymouth, it will 
have a fitting resting place and stimulate unusual inter- 
est both historic and sentimental, 

When P. T. Barnum was alive, there was a stock 
story that he tried to purchase Shakespeare’s birthplace 
at Stratford-on-Avon for exhibition purposes in Amer- 
ica. Most Americans would rather have the Chris- 
topher Martin house. 





THE RETAIL FURNITURE SCHOOL AT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
AS ANNOUNCED in our last issue, The Retail Furni- 
ture School held each year in conjunction with 
the Grand Rapids market will hold a fourth session 
during the final week of the mid-summer market, July 
12-17. 

This is an intensive school for furniture store pro- 
prietors, buyers, department heads, sales and advertis- 
ing managers and salesmen. The topics to be covered 
under the master heading of merchandising, includes 
specific divisions of financing, buying, advertising and 
selling. There will also be given addresses on install- 
ment practices, methods of handling credit customers 
and collections. 

Following is the tentative program of the subjects 
which will be presented: 

Monday, July 12—What Price Glory—in the Fur- 
niture Business; Why and What is the Retail Furni- 
ture Business ; Organizing a Furniture Store for Profit; 
The Future of Business. 

Tuesday, July 13—Keeping Capital Clean; Cash 





for Operation; Watching the Business in Operation; 
The General Installment Situation; Banker’s View of 
Installment Limits; Effect on Furniture Selling of 
Widespread Installment Practice; The Future of In- 
stallment Selling for Profits; Open Forum—How Our 
Store Handles Installment Customers, 

Wednesday, July 14—Buying in the Markets; 
How to Maintain a Stock Control; How is Furniture 
Madé; How to Make Displays that Sell More Mer- 
chandise; Factory Visits. 


“Thursday, July 15—How to Find Out What the 
People of Your Town Will Buy; How to Prepare for 
a Major Selling Event; Selecting and Training Sales- 
men; How a Salesman Can Live; Selling the Stock to 
the Sales Force; More Profits in Merchandising. 

Friday, July 16—How to Prepare a Complete 
Advertising Program ; Furniture Ads that Have Pulled 
—and Why; Painting Word Pictures Produces Profits ; 
Promotional Practices; Making the Mail Move Mer- 
chandise. 


Saturday, July 17—Round Table Discussion. 

The fee for this course is only $15.00 which covers 
everything. Application for membership should be 
sent to the office of the National Retail Furniture Insti- 
tute, 200 Division Avenue, North Grand Rapids, or to 
the National Retail Furniture Association, 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago. 





SECOND BOSTON FURNITURE MART 
aca Boston Furniture Market Association announces 

that the second Boston Furniture Market will be 
held in the Mechanics Building, Boston, September 
13th to 17th, inclusive. 

In the first Boston Furniture Market which was 
held in February of this year and was the first ever 
held in New England under one roof, the volume of 
business was so satisfactory that when it came to pro- 
moting the second market the old ex- 
hibitors re-léased similar and larger 
space than that occupied at the first 
market. 


“a 





CONCERNING THE 
“ASTURIAS” 

apere the appearance in our last is- 

sue of an article describing the 
new liner Asturias we have been in- 
formed that this ship will not visit 
New York until next January, when 
on the 15th of that month it will sail 
on an African cruise. 


So TE RS 





Tapestry by the Muenchner Gobelin Manu- 

faktur, Munich, designed and woven for 

the new Hamburg-American liner, Ham- 
burg. 

















The bridge between ambition and fulfillment is 
crossed by men who concentrate on doing the job 


in hand, not by the idle dreamers. 


WANTED—A S EUF?:-S TA E TER 


E KNOW of no greater verbal nuisance in ordi- 

nary trade literature than the mushy type of 
efficiency palaver, the “peppy, inspirational, go-getter, 
success stuff,” that is ground out in reams by literary 
hacks, who, possibly, never did a real he-man day’s 
work in their whole lives. 


Your mail and my mail is stuffed with advertising =, 


matter concerning books that place in your hands “ex- 
amination free” the “one book that you need” to lift 
your earning capacity into a higher grade and yourself 
into a higher-salaried class. If you are a rainbow 
chaser, you probably take a chance, “pin the dollar bill 
to the application blank” or whatever else is necessary 
and join the ranks of the hopers looking for the prom- 
ised new development in your life as a result of this 
literary “find,” while at the same time you ignore the 
possibilities that literally lie at your elbow. _ 

We do not mean to belittle the hundreds of truly 
worthy books there are in the world, nor is it our de- 
sire to discourge those who have an ambition to im- 
prove their condition in life, but we have the very seri- 
ous purpose in mind of puncturing the “bubble” of easy 
success that lures men from their natural and normal 
vocation in life and leaves them at the conclusion of 
some new venture with a shattered faith in mankind 
and an unsettling realization of wasted opportunity. 

We do not deprecate the spending of money for 
learning but on the contrary, we urge its spending 
along sensible lines. The working man who has 
money that he can spare for the pursuit of some new 
educational fad in a line foreign to that which finances 
his existence, must have reached a position in life 
where he has acquired a certain knowledge of some 
particular industry, commercial business or service to 
the community in which he lives. 

He may have floated into this condition or have 
achieved it as a result of effort. 

The fact that he will spend money on something 
that holds out a promise of a bettered condition in some 
other field would indicate the possession of ambition, 
a desire to improve, all of which is commendable; but 
where most ambitious men slip up is in their blindness 
to the possibilities of the present job. 





£ 


With all of its inconveniences and deficiencies, the 
average job of the average man is a bigger opportunity 
than he has mentally grasped. 

Old stuff? Sure; bromides, platitudes, call it what 
you will, but if you have never measured, weighed, nor 
calculated the possibility of your position; if you have 
not read the trade magazines in your field nor studied 
the record of new developments, new inventions and 
new tendencies in the industry with which your busi- 
ness is connected, you are simply floating, your intelli- 
gence is asleep and no matter how successful you may 
be, your prosperity is, in a great measure, the result of 
efforts other than your own. 

There are other jobs that are better than yours in 
other lines and in other places, but have you surveyed 
all of the conditions of your present situation? 

Could you do the job of the man ahead of you? 

Can you do your own job better than anyone else? 

In a description which would record your effec- 
tiveness, would you be rated as poor, fair, good or ex- 
cellent? Which would be the characterization which 
would most nearly fit your ability? 

You have probably heard efficiency arguments he- 
fore. You know all about the theory of “studying 
up” and “looking up’—and waiting for “dead men’s 
shoes” (old stuff which your father and grandfather 
heard before you were born) but have you ever stopped 
to think that in the history of the world there never 
was an age that approached the progressiveness of the 
hundred years in which your life occurs? 

Have you ever thought that George Washington 
was limited to the same means of transportation that 
was accessible to Julius Caesar (102-44 B.C.). That 
in eighteen hundred years no improvement in transpor- 
tation came into existence. 

Do you realize that the telegram, the telephone, 
the printing press, the railroad, the steam-powered en- 
gine, the steamship, the elevator, the automobile, the 
use of electricity and of compressed air—not to men- 
tion the aeroplane and the wireless, are all products of 
the short span of a little over one hundred years; and 
then, again, have you ever thought that all of these 

(Continued on page 131) 
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AT THE SCHOOL OF APPLIED DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN 
bag exhibition held this year by the New York 
School of Applied Design for Women attracted a 
big attendance. Some idea of the extraordinary work 
shown in the competition for the prizes offered for the 
best work of the year may be found in the fact that for 
the second prize there was so much that was offered 
and such a wide range of excellence that each member 
of the jury in the textile division voted for a different 
contestant. 

There was a vast amount of good material shown 
in upholstery stuffs and yet all of the prizes offered 
were given by such firms 
as Schwarzenbach-Hu- 


Henry B. Wilson to Hildur Anderson. 

First Prize, $50, given by R. F. J. Schwarzenbach 
to Jennie Greenberg. 

Second Prize, $25, given by Cheney Bros. to Lillie 
Eichenbaum. 

Third Prize, $25, given by Oriental Silk Printing 
Co. to Grace-Marie Hedman. 

Honorable Mention, $10, given by National Silk 
Printing Co. to Jessie Zimmerman. 





CONFERENCE BOARD YEAR BOOK 
# fons Conference Board of the Decorative Trades 
have just issued their 1926 year book. This pub- 
lication contains the his- 
tory, development and 





ber Co., Cheney Bros., 
Oriental Silk Printing 
Co., National Silk Print- 
ing Co., Susquehanna 
Silk Mills and others. 

The work accom- 
plished here is_ well 
worthy of the support of 
the drapery and uphol- 
stery industry. 

Since its inception, 
the school has gradu- 
ated 20,000 women for 
positions as designers. 
The school owns its own 
building at 30th Street 
and Lexington Avenue 
and is financially inde- 
pendent. Nearly every 
state in the Union and 
practically every country 
in the world is repre- 
sented by the students 
during the past year. 

It is to the lasting 
credit of Mrs. Dunlap 
Hopkins that so much 
has been accomplished. 
The school was started 
by Mrs. Hopkins in 1892 








accomplishments of the 
board, a list of thevof- 
ficers and various arti- 
cles of decorative inter- 
est. 

Among these is one 
by Nancy McClelland on 
the Renaissance of the 
Decorated Wall; an- 
other is entitled The 
Truth About American 
Furniture, by Matlack 
Price. Karl Schmieg 
contributes a short arti- 
cle on the Timber of 
Commerce as related to 
furniture and wood- 
work. There are other 
articles, by A. E. de 
Quintal on Color; by 
Ruth Averill Meigs on 
Furniture for the Gar- 
den, and by F. W. Vogel 
on the Place of Paint in 
Home Decoration. 

This book is the 
first year book of the 
Conference Board but it 
is planned to issue other 
volumes on the first of 








and to her enthusiasm 
and vision the results 
have been attained which reflect glory enough to illumi- 
nate not only her indomitable character but the pa- 
tience, persistency and loyalty of a well-organized staff. 
The library of the school comprises 2,451 volumes 
and there are over 14,000 illustrative plates and photo- 
graphs covering the essential subjects for study. 
Certificates are awarded after two years’ instruc- 
tion, but it is intensive instruction. 
Prize winners in the Textile Department are: 
Scholarship Prize (first year work) given by Mrs. 


Mrs. DuNLAP HopkKINs 


each succeeding year. 





ONE OF THE HARDEST WOODS 

— is a wood called Narra wood, up at E. F. 

Hagen’s, on 26th Street; it is about the hardest 
wood that is known. It was sent to the late President 
Roosevelt as a gift from the Forestry Commission of 
the Philippine Islands and Mr. Roosevelt sent it to 
Hagen with the idea of having something made from 
it, but it seems impossible to work it. It kills every 
tool that touches it. 








AN ATTRACTIVE COMBINATION BOUDOIR-BEDROOM 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 











DINING ROOM IN THE HOME OF MRS. EDWARD S. HARKNESS, 
MANHASSET, L. lI. 


Decorated with rare taste and judgment by the owner. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 














Wall paper house in the Palace of Liberal Arts. 


THE SESQUICENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Opening on May 31st a Mere Gesture; the Grounds and Buildings Still Unfinished 


ALF awake and dazed, William Penn opened the the outstanding attraction just as the Eiffel Tower was 
gates of the Sesquicentennial International Ex- at Paris and The Queen’s Dollhouse at Wembley. 
position on May 3lst, but all was in chaos, not an ex- The Tower of Light is the central unit in the Ex- 
hibit being in place. It will be a month before things - _ position’s lighting scheme. It gives out an illumination 
are running smoothly. of fifteen billion candle- 

The exposition grounds __ asa z ss power. 


cover 2,000 acres, half of 
which include the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard, immedi- 
ately South. There will be 
five main exhibition build- 
ings, 40 special exhibit 
houses and 500 concession 
booths. 

The most impressive 
of the structures is the 
stadium seating 100,000 
people and costing $3,000,- 
000. Here, when things 
get into swing, will be in- 
ternational championships 
in sports, something hap- 
pening every day. 

The auditorium seats 
nearly 20,000 and has a 
pipe organ that officials say 
is the largest in the world. 

The extraordinary 


Twenty-one states and 
territories will be repre- 
sented and greater partici- 
pation of foreign nations 
has been checked by the 
unsettled condition of Eu- 
rope. The Far Eastern na- 
tions are well represented 
as well as South America. 
Japan will have 35,000 sq. 
ft. China has a building of 
her own. India has built 
Taj-Mahal Hall. There will 
also be a Persian Building. 

The wallpaper indus- 
try through the indefatig- 
able efforts of the Philadel- 
phia contingent—Justin P. 
Allman, Charles L. Asam, 
Frank M. Page, John H. 
Whitwell, Lewis H. Chase 
and Charles C. Leitch'— 
lighting installation enables have organized an exhibi- 
the illumination of the Lib- — — : tion that will occupy a 
erty Bell with 25,000 hun- Here the first Congress met. building of twenty rooms 





dred-watt lights. The bell or sections showing select 
itself, an enlarged replica of the famous bell that pro- examples from 31 factories. The building faces the 
claimed the liberty of the nation, weighs 42 tons. Broad Street side of the Exposition grounds and has 

There are many interesting features but notable in four large windows. These and all other spaces will 


the Exposition will be the Tower of Light. It will be be decorated under competent supervision and each 
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paper will be designated by an unobtrusive number and 
any visitor at the Exposition can trace the identity of 
the paper through the 55 wholesalers whose names are 
listed and who have, besides the manufacturers, con- 
tributed to the financial success of the exhibition. 

Anyone who is acquainted with the work of John 
H. Whitwell or the exquisite showrooms of Kayser & 
Allman will realize that the wallpaper will be displayed 
in the proper decorative environment with the right 
furniture, draperies and floor coverings and the effect 
will be fully up to their standard. 

Visitors to the Exposition will have not only the 
Exposition grounds to visit but there are many points 
of interest around Philadelphia. 

On July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Independence 
was adopted and signed in Philadelphia. It was in 
Philadelphia that the first Congress met at Carpenters’ 
Hall. Old Independence Hall, Carpenters’ Hall and 
other memorable scenes of the year of 1776 still stand 
in Philadelphia as landmarks and they will be brought 
into the scheme of the celebration with suitable exer- 
cises. 

The Associated Tile Manufacturers are well rep- 
resented near the E. L. Mansure & Co. exhibit. 





But it will be a month yet before any intelligent 
story of the big show can be written. 





WALL PAPER CONVENTION OPENS 
JULY 20 
HE Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Convention at the 
Commodore will open on Tuesday, July 20th, in- 
stead of Tuesday, July 13th, as previously announced. 
This change in date comes at the earnest request of a 
large majority of manufacturers. On July 19th a 
banquet will be held at which the wholesalers will be 
the guests of the manufacturers. 





ART-IN-TRADES CLUB ELECTION 
Or May 13rTu, the Art-in-Trades Club held its an- 

nual meeting for the election of officers and the 
following slate was unanimously elected: President, 
Harry Wearne; Vice-President, Lorentz Kleiser; 
Treasurer, John J. Morrow; Secretary, Alvin P. Alton. 
Executive Committee, Philip Hiss, Harold W. Bur- 
ton, Frank W. Richardson, George E. Clark, Karl 
Schmieg, Walter W. Kantack. 





UPHOLSTERY TRADE GOLF ASSOCIATION 
MEET 


(¥ Jury 13rH and 14TH the Upholstery Trade Golf 
Association will hold the annual handicap tourna- 
ment over the course of the Canoe Brook Country 
Club, Summit, New Jersey. ' 

The Bomann cup presented to the association last 
year by George A. Bomann of J. H. Thorp & Co. will 
be the main trophy to be played for. On this cup 
M. G. Curtis holds the first leg. 

Medals will be awarded for the low gross and low 
net scores. Special prizes will be given to the winners 
and runners-up in each eight. 

The annual dinner of the association will be held 
on Tuesday evening, July 13th, at which time the of- 
ficers for the coming year will be elected. For further 
particulars concerning the tournament address Harry 
B. Hall, Secretary-Treasurer of the Upholstery Trade 
Golf Association, care of the Quaker Lace Company, 
330 Fifth Avenue. 





A BOOK FOR AMATEUR DECORATORS 


Gow ScriBNeEr’s Sons are bringing out a book by 
Basil Ionides entitled Color and Interior Decora- 
tion. 

This is a book which, according to the publisher’s 
announcement, is planned for the “amateur, for the 
energetic housewife who has the courage to dictate to 
her decorator or to do the job herself. The author is 
an architect who is not afraid to experiment and he 
gives the benefit of his experience to others so they 
may not buy theirs with too many tears.” Price, $3.50. 





The Tower of Light at the Sesquicentennial Exposition. 
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THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


N A former chapter, we have already mentioned 
Frederick Walton’s invention of machinery for the 
manufacture of inlaid linoleum, following his release 
from the Staines Linoleum Company and his formation 


of the Greenwich Inlaid Linoleum 
Company with the suffix “F. Wal- 
ton’s New Patents.” 

Of the machinery, which he 
finally developed and which turned 
out in excess of 50,000 yards per 
week, he,. himself, says, “I do not 
think it is easy to explain the intrica- 
cies and mechanical ‘difficulties of 
this unique machine. It exists and, 
for me, it is my greatest work.” An 
engineer of note said to him after 
seeing this machine, “I cannot under- 
stand any man having the audacity 
to undertake such a piece of work.” 
Not an extraordinary compliment 
when we learn that it cost between 
four and five years of persistent 
labor, energy and determination to 
bring the machine to a successful 
completion. 


The inlaid linoleum of today is of the two kinds 
referred to—the straight-line linoleum, 
Walton; and the moulded linoleum through stencil 


plates, which was first de- 
veloped by his Staines 
manager. 

When the pulverized 
cork is added to the 
ground linoleum cement, 
pigments are added to 
produce colors, principally 
the blues, whites, reds, 
yellows and ‘tans, which 
are characteristic of inlaid 
linoleum. 

To make straight-line 
inlaid linoleum (the Wal- 
ton method) the cement 
is passed through a calen- 
dering machine which 


rolls it out in much the 
same way that the cook rolls out pastry dough. 

These sheets of linoleum “mix” are called blankets 
and from these blankets by means of sharp steel dies, 
the colored blocks are punched. These steel dies are 
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INLAID LINOLEUM 








Side view of a piece of inlaid 
linoleum showing that the pattern 
goes through to the burlap back. 


Shee. 


of uniform size so that the blocks, after being cut, can 
be assembled by hand on the burlap base, extreme care 
being exercised in order that each tiny block shall fit 
perfectly and that no blocks are missing or out of place. 


This assembling of the pattern 
is carried out on broad tables, from 
which the material passes to hydraul- 
ic presses, which exert a pressure of 
1,200 pounds to the square inch, and 
under this operation the pieces are 
forced together while, at the same 
time, they are fused by heat to each 
other and to the burlap back. In 
this way, whatever pattern is repre- 
sented by the assembling of the vari- 
ous colored blocks, “goes clear 
through to the:burlap back” so that 
as long as there is any of the lino- 
leum left upon the floor, the pattern 
remains in evidence. * 

A later development of the proc- 
ess of producing straight-line inlaid 
linoleum largely does away with the 
element of handwork in the forma- 


tion of the pattern by substituting an automatically 


invented by 





Inspecting inlaid linoleum after the blocks have been auto- 
matically placed on the burlap to see that no blocks are 
missing. 





operated machine process of cutting and laying the pat- 
tern upon the burlap back. 
This eer too great to be adequately de- 


scribed and too big to 
visualize, literally occu- 
pies by itself a six-story 
building. This, at first 
sight, seems incredible, 
but when we realize that 
where machine operations 
must be continuous all 
parts of the process must 
operate in relation to all 
other parts of the ma- 
chine, neither slower nor 
faster, it is readily compre- 
hended that the machine, 
which literally extends 
throughout every floor 
and from floor to floor of 
a six-story building, is a 


single machine, which must operate in all its parts in 
perfect unison, an accomplishment of mechanical en- 
gineering before which one literally stands aghast. 


* Illustrations on this and page 103, courtesy of Armstrong Cork Co, 
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In the process of manufacture, the material is pre- 
pared at the top of the building and enters the machine 
on the top floor. It passes through the various machine 
sections on each floor in continuous motion, from floor 


to floor, until it 
reaches the last 
stage and emerges 
the finished _lino- 
leum. 

The automatic 
machine for the 
manufacture of 
straight-line lino- 
leum is, up to the 
present moment, the 
ultimate in machin- 
ery accomplishment. 
Each machine con- 
tains 210,000 me- 
chanical parts and 
represents an invest- 
ment of $1,000,000. 
By it, each one of 
the small colored 
tiles which make up 
the design of a 


straight-line pattern, is cut and applied separately with 
the precision of automatic machinery. Each inlaying 
machine is equipped with three large cylinders for cut- 
ting and applying tiles (one cylinder for each color) 


and on each cylinder 
are mounted 10,000 
cutting units, each 
of which is made up 
of seven parts. 

Each individual 
tile cutter is formed 
with the — greatest 
precision to the ex- 
act shape and size of 
the tile it is to cut. 
The cutter is a 
knife-edged frame 
with an open center 
through which a 
small plunger oper- 
ates to discharge 
the cutout tile after 
the die has made 
contact. 

As the cylinder 
revolves, a_ blanket 
of linoleum compo- 


sition is presented to the dies and the knife-edge of 
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Marking stencils for moulded inlaid linoleum. 





Removing the surplus linoleum “mix” after stencils are full. 


each unit cuts its own tile from the blanket; the cylin- leum. 
der continues to revolve until this tile is exactly over 
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the spot of the burlap where it belongs; the little 
plunger now operates and pushes the tile free from the 
knife blade and onto the burlap, while the thousands of 
other units on the same cylinder are doing exactly the 


same thing. 

The two other 
cylinders with their 
similar cutting units, 
which complete the 
balance of the de- 
sign, are geared up 
with the first cylin- 
der and the three 
work together in 
harmony to cut the 
tiles of various 
shapes and colors 
and deposit them on 
the burlap in perfect 
relation to each 
other. 

The burlap, with 
its pattern composed 
of row upon row of 
machine deposited 
tile units, passes be- 


fore the eyes of “spotters” on its way to the calender- 
ing section of the machine, and each “spotter” with his 
own supply of duplicate tiles replaces any chipped or 
otherwise imperfect tiles which appear as the pattern 


passes before his in- 
specting eye. 
With these ma- 


‘chines, the highest 


grade of straight- 
line inlaid linoleum 
can be produced tor 
considerably less 
than is possible with 
the hand method 
while, at the same 
time, mechanical in- 
lay eliminates irreg- 
ularity and inaccu- 
racy of pattern. 
Ingenious as the 
straight-line inlaid 
linoleum method is, 
a still more compli- 
cated system of pro- 
ducing inlaid effects 
is represented in 
what is known as 


the granulated or, more properly, moulded inlaid lino- 


The preliminary processes, up to the production 
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of the linoleum “mix” are much the same but the “mix” 
when colored, instead of being rolled out into blankets, 
is placed in cold storage so that it will not lump. It is 
necessary that the “mix” shall keep its shredded char- 
acter because in moulded inlaying, the material must 
be passed through stencils in granulated form and de- 
posited upon the burlap. 

For the production of the moulded inlaid linoleum, 
there is a metal stencil for each color, the stencils being 
large enough to cover the entire width of the linoleum. 
These stencils are prepared with great skill and must be 
accurate to the tiniest fraction of an inch. 

In order to guard against expansion and contrac- 
tion caused by changes in temperature, the room in 
which moulded inlaid linoleum is made is perfectly in- 
sulated so that it may be kept at a constant tempera- 
ture. 

If a 3-color pattern of blue, cream and red is to 
be made on the moulded inlaid linoleum machine, three 
stencils are required. They are mounted on frames 
over the burlap as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

As the burlap comes through and is stopped under 
the first stencil, a workman sifts through the stencil the 
granulated “mix” needed for this particular color of 
the pattern. The stencil must be filled, thoroughly, yet 
not overfilled. When this operation is finished, the 
stencil is lifted slightly and the burlap moves along to 
the next stencil where the next color of the pattern will 
be sifted through to its position on the burlap back, and 
so on for each of the three colors. As the burlap 
leaves the last stencil, it carries the completed pattern 
properly worked out in the granulated linoleum “mix.” 
It then moves into the heavy presses, which with a 
pressure of 2,000 pounds to the square inch and with 
the aid of heat, fixes the various colors permanently to 








A wall paper in the Spanish spirit from the line of the 
Baeck Wall Paper Co. See text on opposite page. 


foundation fabric of stout burlap. 

Linoleum is, however, not finished as it comes 
from the hydraulic presses but must go into drying 
stoves in huge rooms about 65 feet in height, m which 
the linoleum hangs in successive loops or festoons from 
top to bottom. In-these stoves, the linoleum is held at 
a uniform temperature of about 142 degrees for from 
2 to 8 weeks, depending on thickness, to thoroughly 
toughen and mature. As the linoleum goes into the 
stoves, the burlap back is coated with a heavy red 
paint, which protects the linoleum 
from moisture, which might be present 
in the surface on which it is to be laid 
when in use. 

While the maturing process, pro- 
duced by stoving, finishes the manu- 
facture of the linoleum, the hardening 
of the material of which the top sur- 
face is composed continues while the 
linoleum is in actual use; and although 
when heated, linoleum becomes read- 
ily pliable, when properly laid and 
securely attached to the floor, all pli- 
ability disappears and the material be- 
comes a permanent surface covering 
that is more or less resilient and has 
seldom been known to wear out with 
ordinary care and reasonable use. 





A section of the lamp department in Mr. 
McCausland’s department at Abraham & 
Straus, Brooklyn 
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WALL PAPERS FOR SPANISH INTERIORS 
ie THE South and West and Southwest and to a cer- 
tain extent all over the country, the Spanish styles 
in decoration are having considerable vogue; in some 
places rivaling in popularity even the Colonial or Early 
American. To meet the demand for wall coverings of 
appropriate character to go into Spanish rooms, the 
American manufacturers, in line with their policy of 
being able to supply papers suitable for every environ- 
ment, have brought out a number of excellent patterns 
containing Spanish elements of design and also some 
well executed imitations of the old Spanish leathers. 

Two of these we are privileged to illustrate with 
this article. The one is a small floral pattern against 
a background which cleverly simulates the plastered 
wall which was peculiarly characteristic of the Spanish 
style of decoration. The other is a low relief imitation 
of a Spanish leather, quite perfect in design and so 
well executed that when applied to the walls the differ- 
ence between it and real leather, except upon close in- 
spection, would be difficult to discern. 

A particular reason for decorators to use papers 
of the kind first mentioned rather than to attempt to 
reproduce the plaster wall finish which was widely used 
in Spanish houses, is that this plaster wall finish is ex- 
ceedingly difficult for any but the most skilfull and 
therefore, most expensive, workmen to achieve, as it 
requires most delicate hand work in order to obtain the 
right surface quality. Also it is almost impossible to 
approximate in the finish the warm tones that age and 
weathering produced, and which give charm to Spanish 
walls. But this paper has charm in its background 
and added to the background to offset the monotony 
inherent in almost all plainly covered walls, has been 
added the small characteristic Spanish floral pattern 
which by its coloring gives life to the wall without 
bringing it into too great prominence. 

The papers of the second type—the leather imita- 
tions—are particularly suitable for libraries and even 
dining rooms where the somewhat sombre quality in 
the walls are offset by other decorations such as the 
colored backs of books in the library or the white 
napery and silverware of the dining room. 

The particular paper we show is very cleverly 
worked out inasmuch as it has a polychrome finish with 
sufficient high coloring and metallic glints to offset 
what might have been its too heavy character. 

Again we desire to call the attention of decorators 
to the fact that there is no style or period of decoration 
for which our manufacturers have not prepared ap- 
propriate papers. Gone are the days when American 
papers were made up from poorly selected designs in 
gaudy colorings. Today every manufacturer keeps on 
his staff or has in consultation a decorative authority 
able to style his line in a manner to meet every demand. 





A remarkable imitation Spanish leather wall paper from the 
line of M. H. Birge & Sons Co. See text above. 


American wall papers now rank second to none in 
suitability, in beauty-of pattern and in charm of color- 
ings. If this statement seems an exaggeration we ask 
you to visit the convention opening on July 20 at the 
Commodore Hotel and verify its exactness by a glance 
through almost any of the lines on display. 





TO BE SEEN AT MID-SUMMER MARKET 
bias indications are that at the Mid-Summer Furni- 
ture Market more Spanish designs will be shown 
than were shown at the January market when the 
Spanish vogue began to sweep the country. Most of 
this Spanish furniture will be in blended walnut and 
there will also be many suites with gold and green 
decorations and some with lacquered cabinets. 

The present demand for color will be met by a 
large showing of Venetian furniture and it is believed 
that metal tables, marble topped and decorated, will 
be numerous. 

The prophecy of one of the leading furniture deal- 
ers is that among the popular coverings for uphol- 
stered furniture linen friezes, silks and fabrics with a 
wealth of color will be the leaders. 
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AN EXCELLENT DEVICE 
| is Is the little things that are dangerous, the little 
losses and little leaks that make for deficits in the 
year’s business. 

One of the most disturbing habits in the depart- 
ment store is the ruthless manner in which salespeople 
snip off samples of goods. Sometimes a generous- 
hearted salesman will be very generous. with his cut- 
tings, more often very reckless, with no consideration 
for economy. 

The wholesalers don’t allow this sort of thing. 
The wholesalers have a sample system. The samples 
are already cut off. The salesman doesn’t dig into the 
goods indiscriminately ; but the retailer has no time for 
this, with the result that a tremendous amount of mate- 
rial is lost in this perpetual gouging. 

Calculate the losses in this direction and the trade 
will be interested to learn of a plan now on the market 
to systematize this whole sample proposition in the re- 
tail stocks, making it prohibitory for any salesman to 
cut samples, but furnishing him with samples already 
economically cut and enclosed in a container such as is 
shown below which is inserted in the end of a regular 
fabric reel. 

It is an excellent idea, not only a money saver but 
a time saver. Samples that are thus prepared are cut 
in the minimum size and cut regularly so as to elimi- 
nate all waste to the stock. Its value is so obvious that 
it ought to be in universal use. 





IN THE LIVABLE HOUSE 


(= of the most charming rooms we have seen in 
any of the department store displays is the living 
room in the Livable House at Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn. 

This is of a Georgian type with walls of Adam 
green. At the windows are drapes of a mauve linen, 
bordered, and hanging below valances of glazed chintz 
made up in the plume and column pattern. In the 





valance the pattern is cut out to form an effective edge. 
On the wing chairs this same glazed chintz is also to 
be found and the sofa is covered in one of the shades 
used in the chintz’s coloring. 

The whole room contains a peculiarly pleasant 
atmosphere. It does not seem at all like a showroom. 





THE UPHOLSTERY ASS’N GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 
f bees early Spring golf tournament of the Upholstery 
-Association of America took place just as the forms 
of this magazine were closing for the press, we are, 
therefore, able only to incorporate a very brief account 
of this interesting and enjoyable function. 

The tournament was held at the Yountakah 
Country Club at Nutley, N. J., with a perfect day and 
a good attendance. 

Qualifying rounds occupied the morning, followed 
by six flights in the afternoon. 

In the elimination, the first six flights were won 
by R. S. Tibbals and R. T. Montague; P. S. Reichers 
and Johannes Meyer; C. H. Whitney and V. M. Em- 
mett; C. J. Neligh and C. R. Stephens; S. M. Ward 
and O. W. P. Jaeger; A. Robertson-McDonald and A. 
Schmiedel—the finals falling to R. S. Tibbals, Johannes 
Meyer, C. J. Neligh, O. W. P. Jaeger and A. Robert- 
son-McDonald. Messrs. George P. Douglas, Joseph 
A. Blankemeyer and Mr. Drake were the non-playing 
members who constituted the gallery. 

An excellent luncheon was served by the club and 
it is safe to say that the members of the Upholstery 
Association carried away from Yountakah a most 
gratifying impression of the club’s facilities and courte- 
sies. 





EXHIBITION ROOMS AT SHEPARD 
STORES 
N” THE least successful way of stimulating sales of 
fine furniture is through the numerous exhibition 
rooms correctly furnished in every detail which are 
shown in the large department stores and decora- 
tive shops all over the country. 

John Wanamaker in New York, Abraham & 
Straus in Brooklyn, Marshall Field & Co. in Chi- 
cago, The Jordan-Marsh Co., Boston, are a few of 
the leaders in this type of sales promotion. And 
now the Shepard Stores, also of Boston, have dem- 
onstrated the ability of their decorative department 
to create a series of interiors in the early American 
styles which will be of interest to all of their cus- 
tomers. 

On page 112 we show a corner of one room 
and on page 114 a section of a living room. It is 
interesting to note that in both of these interiors 
wall paper is the wall covering selected. 





A recently patented steel drawer in a container reel al- 
lows cuttings to be placed in it for sampling purposes. 
See text above. 








A WELL EXECUTED TAFFETA BED CANOPY WITH DRAPERIES AT DOOR AND 
WINDOWS TO MATCH 
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IN CORRECT PERIOD DESIGN ADDS TO THE CHARM OF 
THIS COLONIAL CHAMBER 
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STUDTES IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


ARTICLE X—DRAPERIES 


N ANY consideration of the subject of draperies, 
it is essential that one should clearly fix in mind the 
purpose that draperies are intended to serve. 

It is readily comprehended that floor coverings 
provide a surface upon which to walk and a ground 
color on which to base a color scheme; furniture rep- 
resents articles of utilitarian value and are, at the 
same time, decorative; pictures and ornamental bric- 
a-brac may be considered to be principally decorative, 
but draperies, like furniture, are both decorative and 
utilitarian, and have this 
combined purpose to serve. 

Draperies soften, sub- 
due or exclude excess.sun- 
light. They conceal or 
decorate the angularities of 
architectural lines; they 
soften by their pliable tex- 
ture the severe lines of 
structural woodwork and 
by adding color and pat- 
tern to graceful outlines of 
pleat and fold, they intro- 
duce an interest that sup- 
plements the decoration 
provided by floor coverings, 
furniture and wall cover- 
ings, and at the same time, 
create new beauties of their 
own. 

We cannot too strong- 
ly combat the idea, prevail- 
ing in some minds, that 
draperies are purely a lux- 
ury creation, to be em- 
ployed or dispensed with 
as a matter of personal 
preference. Such a thought 
as this denies that there is 
a need for comfort in one’s 
surroundings, and that the promotion of pleasure is a 
worthy undertaking. Life would be but a drab and un- 

interesting matter if the things which touch human in- 
terest were held rigidly to the limitation of meeting 
bare necessities—that clothing, that architecture, that 
furnishings should be confined to the narrowest speci- 
fications of utilitarianism with no allowance for the 
things that provoke admiration and pleasurable con- 
templation. : 
A tin spoon will hold as much as a silver one, 


ft 
a! 








Appropriate draperies introduce an interest which supple- 
ments the decoration provided by the other furnishings. 


thus supplying all that strict utility demands, but there 
is a sense of satisfaction in the possession and employ- 
ment of a silver spoon that far outranks its mere util- 
itarian service. Draperies, likewise, render a service 
of pleasure to both eye and mind and their contribution 
to the comfort of a room is one for which no apology 
need be expressed. 

Drapery attractiveness is seldom accidental but is 
achieved through a knowledge of the fundamental con- 
siderations from which drapery perfection springs. 

A careful study of the 
elements of drapery in their 
relation to furnishing his- 
tory, develops the fact that 
there has been always a 
certain close relationship 
between the character of 
drapery treatments and the 
art qualities of associated 
things. 

In the days of rugged, 
cumbersome furniture 
types, drapery styles were 
similarly heavy, somber and 
severe. During the period 
of classic inspiration typi- 
cal of the Brothers Adam, 
draperies also expressed an 
appropriate recognition of 
classic motifs. In the prof- 
ligate days of the Louis’ in 
France, the powdered wigs, 
the wasp waists and the 
bouffant skirts of the grand 
dames were intimately re- 
lated to the richly embroid- 
ered and much bescalloped 
draperies of the same era: 

In early Colonial days, 
when extreme simplicity of 

furniture and other home equipment—sometimes al- 
most ecclesiastical in its severe primness—was the rule, 
it is not surprising that the simplest forms of curtain- 
ings for bed and window prevailed. Thus, in relation 
to the periods, the draperies of other days served a 
distinct purpose, much as they do today; and in period 
rooms of today history, in a drapery sense, must liter- 
“ally repeat itself in order that the true relationship be- 
tween draperies and other furnishings may be pre- 
served. 
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In addition to the necessity for historical accuracy 
in the design of draperies, there is also the question of 
appropriateness. There are obviously certain types of 
drapery treatment that belong specifically to certain en- 
vironments; there are styles that are distinctly of a 
bedroom character; others that suit the formal aspect 
of the drawing room or salon and still others for spe- 
cific applications elsewhere. 

The relationship of certain styles with the uses of 
certain rooms, must be studied and classified together 
with such questions as durability, character of fabric, 
design, type of weave, component material, color, etc., 
in order that there shall be no question of drapery for 
drapery’s sake but an intelligent recognition of the 
place of drapery in a complete furnishing scheme. 

There is still a more intricate phase of drapery 
consideration, which has to do with methods of cut- 
ting, making and hanging, concerning all of which the 
decorator either advises or assumes for himself the 
responsibility of ultimate effects. 

To what extent the decorative student should ac- 
tually study drapery design and construction is a mat- 
ter for individual determination. It is the writer’s sin- 
cere opinion that the decorator, though not necessarily 
an expert in the making of draperies, should have at 
least an experimental knowledge of how they are made. 

The decorator is, in the last analysis, a salesman, 
a purveyor of esthetics and creature comfort, and it is 
important that he should know whereof he speaks 


whenever his advice is offered concerning the neces- 
sity, the good taste or the comparative cost of this or 
that type of drapery discussed with a client. 

A knowledge of drapery designing and a familiar- 
ity with the principles of drapery construction is a 
worthwhile possession and as most of the reliable books 
of drapery style include a delineation of the funda- 
mentals of cutting and making the student will find 
an advantage in acquiring books of this character. 

The bibliography of draperies is comparatively 
brief but there are many related books of interior fur- 
nishings, furniture, etc., that assist in the study of dra- 
pery examples. 





PHILADELPHIA GOLF TOURNAMENT 

Ox June 30th the Philadelphia Carpet and Uphol- 

stery Club will hold its regular golf tournament 
for members at the Lulu Country Club and the presi- 
dent and board of directors have communicated with 
like associations in Boston, Chicago and New York in 
an endeavor to secure teams of éight or six from these 
cities to compete for a cup. 

In the evening of the same day a banquet will be 
held. 





| Reese Easton, Pa., has been awarded the contract 
for the draperies and floor coverings of the new 

Hotel Easton in that city, which will have 200 rooms 

and is expected to be ready some time in September. 


A recent window display at Wanamaker’s, New York, featuring the work exhibited at their commencement by the students 
of the Joint Apprenticeship Committee of the Upholstery Trade. 



























MIXING THE PERIODS IN DECORATION 


HEN after the period of bad taste in interior 

decoration following the close of the Victorian 
period the American public experienced an aesthetic 
awakening and endeavored to substitute beauty for 
mere prettiness in their homes, the natural move was 
to study and adopt the period styles because these rep- 
resented absolute standards and where conscientiously 
followed left little possibility for errors in taste. There- 
fore, for a time period styles in all their purity were 
the thing and the woman who decorated her home in 
the Georgian, the Renaissance or the early American 
periods insisted to her decorator that all of the fur- 
nishings should be distinctly of the period selected. No 
matter how perfectly a piece of furniture or fabric of 
some other period might harmonize it was banned be- 
cause in those days decoration had to be “pure” or it 
was not decoration. 

Happily, we have passed through this stage and 
the home decorator as well as the decorator of today 
realizes that a room can contain the products of sev- 
eral allied periods and at the same time present a har- 
monious and beautiful aspect. 

We have discovered that there was always an 
inter-relation and interchangé of motifs and ideas in the 
decorative styles and the periods of every age. There is 
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no style (unless we except the modern Parisian style) 
which is not derivative, and that which we call pure 
French or English or Spanish or Italian is in reality 
not pure at all. Every style is a mixture of the best 
of the decorative ideas or perhaps half a dozen other 
periods or of other countries. 

Perhaps today in no country are there as many 
beautiful interiors which are historic examples of fine 
interior decoration as there are in England and in only 
a few of them do we find the element of purity which 
we once so eagerly sought. Both in England and on the 
Continent many of the best rooms contain priceless an- 
tiques which represent the individual tastes of innumer- 
able occupants. And these “sticks of furniture’ are sign 
posts marking the progress of decorative art. The 
effect of time has made them not only rightful inhab- 
itants of the rooms they occupy but friendly neighbors 
to the other furnishings of the room. 

Of course in advocating the mixing of periods in 
home decoration we do not say the mixing should not 
be done without caution or specialized knowledge. Ob- 
viously there are some styles which will not mix—you 
can not put an ornate Louis XV suite of furniture 
into a room Colonial in its other decorations without 
creating an awful mess—but any decorator who knows 











The furnishings and furniture in the handsomest rooms in — represent the individual 


tastes of innumerable occupants. Seldom is the decoration o 
period style. 





these rooms of the “pure” 
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his business and knows the historical relationships be- 
tween types of design, ornamentation, etc., can easily 
determine what pieces of furniture or what kind of 
fabrics outside of, say for example, the Georgian pe- 
riod, may be included in a Georgian room. 

Also the decorator must take into consideration 
scale proportion of both room and furniture and he 
must also study the qualities of different styles of or- 
namentation to discover those which do and those 
which do not easily harmonize with other styles. 

The fact that today our decorators possess the 
knowledge hinted at in the foregoing, and the fact that 
our home builders are permitting the decorators to use 
this knowledge are causes why the number of pure 
period rooms are becoming less and less. The deco- 
rators realize that the pure period room is often only 
a freak room, made for show and often unlivable. 





A HOME BUILDING CAMPAIGN 
he THE issues from June 12th to September 21st, 
Liberty, the well known, popular weekly, plans to 
give stories of the building and furnishings of four 


houses now being put up in Bronxville, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City and Spokane. — 

These stories are part of a program to stimulate 
interest in the home and incidentally promote the in- 
terest of the home furnishing industries. The houses 
which will be described in every detail, range in price 
from $7,000 to $20,000, and that Liberty may obtain 
the fullest co-operation from the four home builders 
the magazine is paying $1,000 to each of them for 
which they agree to exhibit their home, allow all photo- 
graphs.to be taken and answer all questions and refer 
to Liberty all letters received. 

In addition, Liberty, to arouse further interest 
among its readers, plans to pay $25 for every letter 
published which contains home building or home equip- 
ping ideas valuable enough to be of service to other 
home builders. The editors desire to hear of experi- 
ences with various types of building material, kinds of 
equipment, decorative hints, lighting and ventilation, 
etc. 

If Liberty’s readers take the expected interest in 
these stories, the decorative trades should profit. 


Corner of a display room in the Shepard Stores, Boston. 
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WONDERED? 


1. How to tighten post or “horn” casters that have worked loose? 2. What causes 
the finish of interior woodwork to take on the cracked appearance of alligator 
hide, frequently found in old houses? 3. How to mark figures or numbers on ° 
glass when measuring for cutting or identifying as to size? 4. How one can be 
definitely certain in a test to determine between cotton and linen? 5. How to re- 
move white stains on wood surfaces, caused by exposure to steam or heated ob- 
jects—hot dishes, hot irons, curling tongs, etc.? 6. How to fix screws or nails in 
a plastered wall? 7. How to prevent freshly polished brass or silver articles from 
tarnishing? 8. How the brightly burnished parts are produced ona surface that 
has been gilded so that the balance of the surface remains dull gold? 9. How the 
marble effect of book edges and paper for book linings may be produced? 


1. How to tighten post or “horn” casters that 
have worked loose? 

If the hole has not become too much enlarged and 
the wood is sufficiently strong to stand a little strain, 
a very simple method of tightening the “horn” in the 
hole is to drive in with the “horn,” one or more pieces 
of soft rope, which fills the space left between the 
“horn” and the hole. 

2. What causes the finish of interior woodwork 
-to take on the cracked appearance of alligator hide, 
frequently found in old houses? 

This appearance, sometimes now purposely dupli- 
cated, is caused in two ways: first, by coating the wood- 
work with a varnish or enamel coat before the under- 
coats are thoroughly hardened. As these undercoats 
dry, they shrink and carry with them in their shrink- 
ing the top coat. The ultimate result of the shrinkage 
is to break the surface into irregular crevices, which 
have the appearance mentioned. 

A similar effect is sometimes produced, though 
not nearly so deeply checked, by using a polish con- 
taining too much spirit, which dissolves the varnish 
and by its quick evaporation causes the surface to dry 
before the underbody of the varnish has completely 
hardened, As the body of the material dries, it shrinks, 
causing the same.effect as is produced when.a top coat 
dries before undercoats are hardened. 

3. How to mark figures or numbers on glass 
when measuring for cutting or identifying as to size? 


Translucent glass is marked with soap or with a - 


wak crayon sharpened to a point; opaque white glass 
or china is marked with a black or dark colored wax 
crayon pencil: *- 





4. How can one be definitely certain in a test to 
determine between cotton and linen? 

Take a sample about an inch and a half square 
of the cloth to be tested and plunge it into a tepid 
alcoholic solution of cyanine. After the coloring mat- 
ter has been absorbed by the fiber, rinse it in water 
and then plunge into dilute sulphuric acid. If it is of 
cotton the sample will be almost completely bleached, 
while linen preserves the blue color almost unchanged. 
If the sample be then plunged in ammonia, the blue | 
will be strongly reinforced. 

5. How to remove white stains on wood surfaces, 
caused by exposure to steam or heated objects—hot 
dishes, hot irons, curling tongs, etc. 

Fold a sheet of blotting paper a couple of times 
(making 4 thicknesses of the paper), cover the place 
with it, and put a moderately hot smoothing iron there- 
on. Have ready at hand some bits of flannel, also 
folded and made quite hot. As soon as the iron has 
made the surface of the wood quite warm, remove the 
paper, etc., and go over the spot with a piece of par- 
affine, rubbing it hard enough to leave a coating of the 
substance. Now with one of the hot pieces of flannel 
rub the injured surface. Continue the rubbing, using 
freshly-warmed cloths until the whiteness leaves the 
varnish or polish. The operation may have to be re-. 
peated. 

6. How to fix screws or nails in a plastered wall? 

Make the hole about double as large as the screw 
or nail, clean free from particles of dry plaster and 
then dampen. While it is still damp, place screw or 
nail in position and fill rest of hole with plaster of 
paris, mixed with water into a fairly stiff paste. 
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Smooth the surface before it is completely set and then 
allow it to turn hard. 

7. How to prevent freshly-polished brass or sil- 
ver articles from tarnishing. 

There are two materials which can be used for 
the purpose of coating polished metal articles for the 
purpose of preventing exposure to the air, which is the 
prime cause of tarnishing. One method is to dissolve 
bleached gum shellac in alcohol and coat the metal over 
with this solution, using a fine camel’s hair brush. For 
small surfaces, procure from the druggist a small quan- 
tity of ammoniated tincture of collodion and apply with 
a camel’s hair brush. As this material dries almost 
immediately, avoid going twice over the same surface. 

8. How the brightly burnished parts are produced 
on a surface that has been gilded so that the balance of 
the surface remains dull gold? 

These brilliant parts are brought to their bright 
lustre by being burnished with an agate burnishing 
tool, while the balance of the surface, being left in the 
gold without burnishing, retains the dull effect of the 


gold powder. The brilliant parts of gold leaf work 
are produced in the same way as above described, for 
while gold leaf in itself is bright after it has been ap- 
plied, a still more brilliant lustre is given to certain 
parts by using the agate burnishing tools. 

9. How the marble effect of book edges and paper 
for book linings maybe produced? 

Take a quantity of artists’ tube oil paint of the 
desired color, mix it toe a flowing consistency with 
spirits of turpentine and drop it upon the surface of a 
body of water, add one or two other colors in the same 
way and while this paint floats in marble effects, touch 
it with the edge of the book or with the paper that is 
to be marbled, and the paint floating upon the water 
will be transferred to the paper. Set it to dry in a posi- 
tion where it cannot run and dip others in the same 
way while the paint is still in solution on the surface 
of the water. In this way, very interesting marble ef- 
fects are produced, no two of which will be alike. 

Note: This idea has been employed for making 
attractive colors on parchment shades. 


A corner of one of the Early American Exhibition rooms at the Shepard Stores, Boston. 














One of the first steps toward a solution of the sun- 
fast problem would be for manufacturer and re- 


tailer to agree upon ~ meaning of the term “Sun- 
ast.’ 


AGAIN THE SUNFAST PROBLEM 


N THE March Upholsterer, we published an article 
concerning some of the difficulties which have de- 
veloped in connection with the merchandising of fab- 
rics to which was attached some form of promise con- 
cerning dye fastness. 

Since the publication of this article, which gave a 
resume of the various characteristics of different dyes 
and suggested that it was time for the upholstery in- 
dustry to face the subject of color fastness in a new 

_ way, we have received a number of comments which 
further illuminate the conditions that exist in the 
manufacturing end of the business. 

The subject of color fastness is not a fad, it is an 
effort to meet a condition of fabric use and thousands 
of dollars have been spent in the endeavor to produce 
colors that may be supported by sincere and respon- 
sible guarantees. Just how far these efforts have been 
successful is hard to determine for certain authorities 
are frankly skeptical that any dye may be counted upon 
as being unlimitedly sunfast at all seasons of the year 
and under all climatic conditions and particularly when 
exposed at a window behind glass. 

But apart from the question of the scientific ac- 
curacy of the term color fast, it has seemed, during re- 
cent years, that many of our buyers have leaned very 
considerably in the direction of buying guarantees 
rather than merchandise; considering the guarantee as 
a sort of insurance, for which a premium is exacted. 

On the other hand, some of our large manufac- 
turing organizations have absolutely refused to com- 
mit themselves to any kind of promise concerning the 
non-fading quality of the color of their materials. 

A jobber of our acquaintance who handles many 
materials that are guaranteed to him to be sunfast, 
makes it a practice to avoid the use of the term in his 
own showing of the same goods. He'll take the risk 
if asked to but considers it a business gamble. We 
have heard the sunfast guarantee characterized as “the 
biggest selling point a fabric can possess” and also as 

“the worst and most harassing feature of the uphol- 
stery business.” 


We would find it difficult to subscribe whole- 
heartedly to either of these statements, but a phase of 
the upholstery business which gives rise to so many 
controversies and about which there are so many 
honestly differing opinions should not long remain un- 
settled. Undoubtedly the matter of guarantees needs 
to be brought into a condition of practical trade una- 
nimity. The idea, now established in the public mind 
concerning the necessity of sunfastness for every type 
and character of upholstery fabric, should be brought 
into a reasonable relationship with actual conditions in 
the upholstery industry (only a certain proportion of 
rayon. colors are claimed to be sunfast and a far less 
number of real silk colors). . 

It seems to us that the time has come when every 
sincere effort should be made on the part of both whole- 
salers and retailers to squeeze all insincerity and fiction 
out of color-fast claims. Where a guarantee is used, 
its terms should be absolute and unequivocal and manu- 
facturer and retailer should be in accord as to just what 
a guarantee does and does not cover. 

Perhaps to bring this about, a meeting of manu- 
facturers and buyers might provide an opportunity for 
discussion and helpful co-operation. It may be that 
many of the complaints that we have received are indi- 
cative only of individual cases and are not, as some 


-have claimed, representative of the general condition. 


In that case, a conference would very quickly discover 
the actual conditions that exist. It would also point 
the way for the correction of known evils and would 
strengthen the hands of those whose purpose it is to 
be fair and sincere. 

If it should seem desirable that a meeting of 
manufacturers and buyers of the character we have 
outlined, shall be called together, we would suggest 
that some representative body, such as The United 
Upholstery Manufacturers’ Association of Philadel- 
phia or The Upholstery Association of America, 
should, be able to bring about such a meeting; and the 
editors of this magazine are ready at any time to as- 
sist in any way that may meet the desires of the trade. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


| cape B. Hate, of Hale Bros., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, was elected president of the California De- 
velopment Association at the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization held late in May. Norman H. Sloane, well 
known in furniture trade circles, was elected general 
manager. This organization functions as a Chamber 
of Commerce for the State. 

Fred E. Shipler, for years with E. H. Belcher, 
manufacturers’ representative, San Francisco, but for 
the past several years in charge of the New York office 
of the Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Company, has re- 
turned to California for the benefit of his health. 

The steady increase in the business of Charles S. 
Darling, 251 Post Street, San Francisco, has led to 
the acquisition of another large room, doubling the 
former space. Splendid facilities have been installed 
for the display of the many lines of decorative mate- 
rials handled by this manufacturer’s representative. 

Leonard Morck, formerly with the John Breuner 
Company, has taken over the Curtain Store, Oakland, 
with several associates. J. E. Mauerhan, for years 
the head of this concern, plans to remain with the new 
owners for several months. 

Anderson’s Carpet House, Oakland, has taken 
over the Stier Drapery Studio and Herbert Anderson 
has been placed in charge of.this branch of the busi- 
ness. Capt. John Quinn, formerly with W. & J. 
Sloane, San Francisco, has arranged to enter the deco- 
rative field on his own account and has secured quar- 
ters for a studio in the Press Club Building, Powell 
and Sutter Streets. 

The decorative studio of Virginia L. Hamner, 
Oakland, is engaged in work in the new Elks Club and 
an unusually colorful scheme of interior decoration is 
being worked out. 

H. O. Welch and E. J. Randall have opened a cur- 
tain and drapery shop at 757 Grand Avenue, Oakland. 

George Tomassi, for several years with the John 
Breuner Company, Sacramento, in charge of the deco- 
rative department, has left to join the staff of Fred- 
erick & Nelson, Seattle, as decorator, succeeding 
Charles Fields. 

Joseph A. Tresch, 251 Post Street, San Francisco, 
representing R. Carrillo & Co., Inc., has moved to larger 
quarters in the same building. The new quarters over- 
look Post Street and enjoy exceptional lighting facil- 
ities. 

Miss E. Mitchell, formerly with the decorative de- 
partment of W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco, has joined 
the staff of Ray Coyle-Luderer, Inc., 522 Powell 
Street. 





The decorative studio of M. Clark has been 
moved from the Hotel Columbia to the Studio Build- 
ing, 683 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

Herbert E. Schultz, formerly with the Superior 


Upholstery Company, San Francisco, has engaged in 
business on his own account at 6046 Geary Street. 

Dwight Torrington, for some time with the deco- 
rative department of the City of Paris Dry Goods 
Company, San Francisco, has joined the staff of the 
John Breuner Company. 

A splendidly appointed decorative studio has been 
opened at San Mateo, Cal., by Miss Katherine Stern. 

Mabel Kirk, formerly with The Emporium, San 
Francisco, has joined the decorative firm of O’Hara & 
Livermore. 

F. Mornement, formerly with Frederick & Kolk- 
mann, San Francisco, has engaged in business on his 
own account at 4029 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles. 

The Patterson Company has opened a decorative 
studio at 1618 Lucille Street, Los Angeles, Cal. E. R. 
Bacon has been made a member of the staff. 3 

G. C. Sager, formerly a member of the Washing- 
ton Studios, Los Angeles, has opened a studio at 3274 
West Tenth Street. 

John B. Holtzclaw, of the John B. Holtzclaw 
Company, Los Angeles, left for New York recently 
and plans to sail shortly for Europe. 

William DeBeers, formerly of Detroit, has joined 
the J. A. Greenewald Furniture Company, Salt Lake 
City, as decorator. 

The management of the drapery department of 
the Kaufman & Leonard Co., Aberdeen, Wash., has 
been placed in the hands of A. Bishop. 

E. Burke, formerly with the Keith, O’Brien Co., 
Salt Lake City, has been made buyer of draperies for 
the John Breuner Company, Stockton, Cal. 

The Ward Furniture Company, Modesto, Cal., has 
taken over the business of the Home Decorators, How- 
ard H. Smith, proprietor. 

The Kroehler Manufacturing Company has pur- 
chased the Inglewood Manufacturing Company, at 
Inglewood, Cal., and will add a large building to house 
the upholstery department. The transfer goes into 
effect July 1, when the Los Angeles office will be 
moved to Inglewood. 

The Commercial Associates, Inc., with headquar- 
ters at Los Angeles, Cal., has changed its name to that 
of the Barker Wholesale Company. The concern acts as 
a buying office for a number of prominent Pacific Coast 
furniture houses. 

The new Wetherbee-Powers store has been opened 
at Eugene, Ore., with a drapery department and work- 
shop in addition to general house furnishing lines. 

The controlling interest in the City of Paris Dry 
Goods Company, San Francisco, has been purchased 
by B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, who conduct stores at 
Oakland, Portland and Tacoma. Paul Verdier will 
continue as president of the San Francisco concern and 
retains all his financial interests. The capital stock 
has been increased to $3,500,000, of which $3,000,000 
is common stock. T. A. CHURCH. 
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Often the salesmen “directed” by the type of G. S. 
M. discussed below have to hustle but seldom to any 
good purpose. 


bey Fe 


HE season from which industry is just emerging 

has been an exceedingly trying one. Accustomed 
as we are to demand reasons for things and to dis- 
cover excuses where reasons will not suffice, the back- 
ward condition of business has been blamed upon 
everything from the “flu” to “social unrest.”’ 

Some parts of the country have been “too hot,” 
“too cold,” “too wet,” “too dry.” There has been “no 
Spring,” “Spring was too early,” “too late,” the 
“Florida boom,” and a round half dozen “strikes” in 
different sections of the country and in connection with 
various industries, have all been blamed for the ab- 
sence of that measure of increased business that mer- 
chandise men and sales managers have “pegged’’ as 
the goal to be reached in the first half of the current 
year. 

Just how far these things 
really go in explaining conditions 
of business would be difficult to 
determine. Undoubtedly there 
is a great deal of fact in the ac- 
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formulate the pronouncements we have just quoted 
that decisions come to stimulate a road force by “pep” 
bulletins; by the recital of “imaginery conversations,” 
and by “ready-made” arguments with which to meet 
all forms of sales resistance. From this type of mind 
also there wells a steady supply of “efficiency” sugges- 
tions, sales plans, promotion stunts and home office 
propaganda that, if followed, would convert the sales- 
man into a mere phonograph record with neither voli- 
tion, human instinct nor common sense. 

With such a type of sales-managerial mind it is 
generally a favorite expression of executive authority 
to demand detailed reports of the salesman’s daily con- 
tacts. On our desk at this moment there lies a. printed 
report sheet containing not less than sixty blank spaces 
which the salesman is called upon 
to fill out as a written report for 
each customer upon whom he 
calls each day. By actual com- 
putation such a report sometimes 





cusations that blame the various 
things we have cited for the de- 
linquency of business. But there 
are probably several other very 
definite conditions which could 
be blamed with equal fairness, 
and one of the conditions, if we 
may use the term condition in 
such a sense, is that individual referred to as a swivel- 
chair general sales manager. 

We are. all familiar with the type. The man who 
never having travelled outside of the territory in which 
he dwells and whose knowledge of train service is 
limited to a cummuting experience, can “direct” a sales 
force over every territory in the United States and for 
that matter anywhere else. “Of what need is there 
for such a man to travel? Salesmanship is salesman- 
ship whether the territory is near at hand or at the 
farthest edge of this broad continent. Human nature 
is the same here, there and everywhere and so the 
thoughts and the sales arguments forged at the fire of 
an executive desk, in New York, must be effective 
wherever applied.” 

It is from the type of executive mind that could 
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The swivel-chair General Sales Manager 
who thinks he can “direct” a salesforce in 
any territory despite the fact that he has 
had no road experience and knows nothing 
of conditions outside of his own locality. 


takes more time than the call 
upon the customer; an example 
of official inquisitiveness that 
will give a busy salesman writer’s 
cramp. 
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We have no grudge against 
any necessary development of 
modern business but we must 
confess a most profound sym- 
pathy for any real he-man whose business movements 
are directed bya swivel-chair boss who knows no more 
about field conditions than a pig knows about the 
Fourth of July. 

There are sales managers who have not had con- 
tact with a real live customer for so long that for the 
life of them they could not carry on a five-minute con- 
versation on modern retail business. Not only have 
they lacked contact which would have given them an 
appreciation of a customer’s viewpoint but they have 
been too self-sufficient to assimilate the knowledge to 
be derived from sales reports. 

We do not claim that a travelling man should 
make the best type of sales manager but we believe 
that, all other things being equal, a travelling man 
would make it his business to be a travelling sales man- 
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ager. He need not be a wizard at figures. He need 
not guess “to a dollar” the possible business of a given 
territory nor the length of time necessary to cover it, 
but he should know the language of hard work and 
should have an appreciation of conscientious selling 
effort. 

The travelling salesman requires no sympathy 
from a sales manager, amateur or otherwise, but he 
does require co-operation, a kind of co-operation that 
is based on conditions and not on theory or guess. He 
doesn’t need a long-winded “go-getter” theory from a 
man who couldn’t demonstrate the first principles of 
salesmanship but he does need for his trade every pos- 
sible advantage of merchandise, of price or data that 
an efficient sales manager can bring to his attention. 

The travelling man has nothing to gain by a mis- 
representation of conditions. At his end of the busi- 
ness he meets definite and positive facts, and as 
one of the fraternity recently remarked, “If the busi- 
ness isn’t there, it can’t be got.” This statement was 
not an alibi, it wasn’t an excuse nor it wasn’t a reason. 
It was a judgment based on experience. It was the 
utterance of a man who doesn’t know how to loaf on 
the job. Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter, whether back- 
ward or forward, wet or dry, he leaves no stone un- 
turned to develop business for himself and his firm. 

Every week on the road means a week’s “work” 
and no one but a sales manager, that literally knows 
the business, could give such a man home office co- 
operation ; while, on the other hand, no one but an un- 
informed, undiscerning, unreasoning swivel-chair the- 
erist would have the temerity to apply a caustic letter 
or a verbal whip. 





A section of the drapery department of the Shepard Stores, 

Providence, R. I. This department of which Andrew Brogan 

is the manager, has been greatly enlarged and the above view 
takes in only about one-third. 





FACULTY OF N. Y. U. PARIS SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


( CHARLES H. SHERRILL, Chairman of the Coun- 
sel Committee on Fine Arts of the New York Uni- 
versity, sailed recently for the opening of the Univer- 
sity’s Paris Summer School. 

The faculty of this school consists of Salomon 
Reinach, the world famous archeologist, Professors 
Henri Hauser and Emmanuel de Martonne, both of the 
Sorbonne ; Georges Gromort, professor of architecture 
and member of the jury of the Ecole des Beaux Arts; 
Louis Reau, editor of the Beaux Arts Gazette and pro- 
fessor in the Ecole du Louvre; Professor Walter Pach, 
well known American painter and member of the New 
York University faculty; Mademoiselle Umdenstock, 
head of the photographic department of the Ministere 
des Beaux Arts, and Emile Saillens, professor at the 
Lycee Pasteur. 

The courses of the first season will be nine in 
number and cover the following subjects: historical 
and geographical France; early and Gothic decorative 
art in France; French decoration and furniture of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries; French paint- 
ing and sculpture of the Sixteenth to Eighteenth Cen- 
turies ; Nineteenth Century and modern French paint- 
ing and sculpture; methods of art study for the travel- 
ing student in Europe; early and Gothic architecture 
and sculpture in France; modern French decorative 
art; and French architecture from the Sixteenth to 
Eighteenth Centuries. 

This is the first attempt of an American univer- 
sity to teach art on a broad basis in a foreign country 
and the courses which will be given according to Amer- 
ican standards will earn University credits. Students 
will sail from New York on the S. S. Rotterdam on 
July 3rd and return to New York Sep- 
tember 2nd. The total expenses for 
each student is estimated at $425, and 
as the number-of those who can be 
taken is limited, application for enroll- 
ment should be sent at once to the De- 
partment of Fine Arts, New York 


University, Washington Square, New 
York City. 


a“ THE Field Museum, Chicago, a 

woven rug is being displayed which 
was brought back last Fall from Egypt 
by Prof. James T. Breasted, Chief 
Egyptologist of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

This rug is said to be the oldest 
woven rug in the world and Prof. 
Breasted claims it to be at least 2,200 
years old. The nap is unusually thick 
and the colors are well preserved. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW WAYS OF BUSINESS 


HAT our grandfathers considered as extrava- 
gances are, in our generation, the common con- 
dition of our age and of the circle in which we move. 

In every branch of human activity, commerce, 
mechanics, sport, entertainment, literature, art or what- 
ever it may be that interests certain types of human 
beings, such tremendous changes have taken place 
within a span of but 20 to 30 years, that the world has 
become literally a different place. 

When we separate history into distinct divisions 
of time and extract from any particular portion a score 
of years, we find certain definite features that seem to 
stand out by themselves, but it is astonishing how these 
outstanding incidents merge into the background ’*when 
they are a part of a much longer period of time. 

To us the present is a momentous period. We are 
advancing, developing, evoluting—no previous century 
in our estimation has seen the same de- 
gree of progress, and we are all con- 
fidently looking forward to the accom- 


plishment of still further advances with- casionally to pause in 


in the realm of our own span of ex- 
istence, and only a confirmed pessimist 


It is advisable for us oc- 


our activities and make 


of considerations, of discounts, datings and services 
with which the seller of today must keep pace. These 
transactions were first-hand transactions between prin- 
cipals and personality was an important factor in estab- 
lishing and holding so-called “trade.” 

In our business economy of today, we have gone 
very, very far afield from the simple bartering condi- 
tions of our forefathers. Have we gained? Have we 
lost ? 

Inasmuch as our complex system of doing business 
is the result of a development we must believe that it is 
the logical and inevitable plan to follow, but do we con- 
sider these things right because we do them this way or 
do we do them this way because we consider them. 
right? In other words, are the so-called efficiencies 
of modern business practice the result of momentum or 
are they the results of deliberate choice. 

The tendency of the times is for 
big business to become bigger, to con- 
solidate, consolidate, consolidate. 

The chain department store and the 
interlocking factory system with its fab- 
ricated products are multiplying rather 


would conscientiously sigh for the re- , Comparisons of the busi- _ than decreasing so that it seems almost 
turn of the customs and conveniencesof ness ways of the past like deliberate disloyalty to raise a ques- 


a quarter century ago. 

Notwithstanding that the above 
statements are at least mainly true, it is 
advisable for us to stop our activities occasionally and 
make an honest-to-goodness comparison of conditions 
then, now and possibly in prospect. 

We seldom now hear the old term a dollar’s worth 
without it bringing to mind a certain questioning as 
to its literal application. 

Within the memory of the parent generation of 
today it used to be common practice to advertise cer- 
tain commodities as so-much-for-a-dollar, a-quarter’s- 
worth, etc. In those days, the unit of currency was a 
fixed standard by which values were judged. 

In farming commodities and industrial locations, 
remote from commercial centers, a great deal of busi- 
ness was transacted by barter without the actual pass- 
ing of money. The farmer took his wheat to the mill 
and took away its commercial equivalent in flour, he 
took his apples to the press and carted home his cider, 
his wool to the weaver and took home the equivalent 
in cloth. This was the practice of buying and selling 
reduced to its simplest terms, without a complication 





with those of the present. 


tioning thought as to the wisdom of the 
course. Yet facts are stubborn things 
and in a city like New York where the 
service of the multiple store has undoubtedly reached 
the ultimate that the present generation can conceive, 
there are hundreds, thousands of individual shops that 
under the noses of their mammoth competitors, reach 
out for and receive their share of patronage. 

The small shop is a commercial “throw back’’ both 
in its placement and in its atmosphere. It is remin- 
iscent of older and more leisurely shopping days, of 
personal service and responsibility, and (it must be so 
or they could not live) of better profits. So while the 
pressure of modern life absorbs yesterday’s luxuries 
and makes them today’s necessities, it is always well to 
remember that no one age is all of life and that no 
system of commercial practice meets all necessities and 
all demands. 

The high-powered drive of modern business has 
inherited much from the practices of other days. Per- 
haps the renaissance of the neighborhood store indi- 
cates that there are other old-fashioned ways of which 
the present generation might take advantage. 
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ARBITRATION ASS’N TO PUBLISH BOOK 
5 ee American Arbitration Association by a grant 

just received through Col. Michael Friedsam of 
B. Altman & Co., is beginning the preparation of a 
guide to civil and commercial arbitration as it is being 
practiced and developed by American business and pro- 
fessional men. 

The first part of this guide, which will be in two 
parts, will be general in character setting forth the 
legal status of arbitration during 1926; the status as a 
trade function and a description of its general function. 
There will be as well a general exposition of its meth- 
ods of procedure. The second part will consist of a 
directory of all the commercial organizations which are 
either practicing or have endorsed arbitration. Pub- 
lication date of this guide will be some time during the 
Autumn. 

Arbitration which is more or less a recent develop- 
ment in America has been proved to be a most success- 
ful way of settling commercial difficulties especially in 
these days when the courts are so crowded that litigants 
are sometimes forced to wait a year or more before 
some simple dispute can be settled. 

More and more firms are adopting arbitration and 
these practices have the approval of bench and bar. 
Law suits, except in occasional instances, invariably 
create bad feeling; arbitration as it is practiced seldom 
does which is a strong point in its favor. There are 
numerous instances where firms or individuals after 
having arbitrated their honest differences continue sat- 
isfactorily to do business with each other, a condition 








A gigantic chair display in the lobby of the Hotel Senator, 
Sacramento, manufactured by Karpen and purchased by 
Arthur Brisbane, the well known editorial writer. 


which seldom obtains in instances when contending 
parties have gone to law. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY 
SUGGESTION 

_ drapery shown on page 123 requires 

very little in the way of pattern, the only 
cutting involved being that of the center sec- 
lion, which is curved from a depth of 24 
inches at the point where it joins the curtain 
to 20 inches in the center. Double fullness is 
allowed throughout in the width and in place 
of a fringe the trimming is a narrow binding 
of a harmonizing color. 

This constitutes one of the more simple 
forms of drapery arrangement, requiring no 
pattern but careful calculation for cutting. It 
will, of course, be necessary to have the pattern 
of the fabric very closely matched on the line 
where the center portion joins the curtain. 
SWOPE OF MANSURE CO. ABROAD 
goes L. Swope, of the New York office of 

the E. L. Mansure Co., sailed last month 


on the Deutschland for a vacation trip abroad. 
He will return in a couple of months. 





A cretonne window display by the Buyer Ellis Mills 
Drapery Department, Reading, Pa., of which Mrs. 
Willetta Weidner is the buyer. 






































ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


See opposite page for description. 
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WITH THE 


Curry—On June Ist M. R. Curry took charge of 
the Chicago office of George Royle & Co. Mr. Curry 
and E. C. Weikman will cover Chicago and Middle 
West territory. 

West—H. R. West is handling the New York 
agency for the John W. Conquest Curtain Co. of Bos- 
ton. Mr. West’s headquarters are 357 Fourth Avenue. 

Hutse—Frank S. Hulse is now covering the 
Southern territory for McMahon & Cremins, Inc. Mr. 
Hulse formerly acted as representative in the same ter- 
ritory for Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co. (Morse & 
Sprinkle). 

Compton—Wm. H. Compton, who for many 
years represented the Bennett & Aspden Co. in Chicago 
and Middle West, is now representing the American 
Pile Fabric Company in the same territory. 


Mr. Compton has removed the Chicago office to- 


1322 Republic Building where he will have must larger 
display quarters. 

ScuirF—Isaac O. Schiff, formerly of Schiff 
Bros., is now treasurer and secretary of the Montauk 
Rug Mills, Inc. 

BrxLer—C. E. Bixler, former buyer of Bowman 
& Co., Harrisburg, Pa., resigned May 15th to take a 
position with A. V. Manning’s Sons, Inc., Trenton, N. 
J., as merchandise manager for the carpet, rug and fur- 
niture departments. 

ScuuL_tz—W. F. Schultz has been made buyer of 
the drapery department of Bowman & Co., to take the 
position made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Bixler. 
Mr. Schultz has been with the firm for some time in 
charge of their silk department. 

Nourse—R. C. Nourse, formerly of the Calerdine 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, will now cover Ohio for 
the Fabric Weaving Company of Taunton, Mass., 
manufacturers of the Cohannet brand of curtains. 

GoLpsTEIN—Julius J. Goldstein of Simon, Healey 
& Goldstein, Inc., sailed on the steamship Majestic 
on May 15th on his usual trip to the offices of the firm 
in France, England and Germany. 

Witte—Chris Witte, for many years with the 
Saquoit Silk Mfg. Co., is now associated with M. Gell- 
man, 101 East Sixteenth Street. 


BUYERS 








AND SELLERS 


How1e—J. Craig Howie of Johnson & Faulkner, 
after four months abroad, has returned. 

Jarnow—A. A. Jarnow of Jarnow & Company, 
manufacturers of mirrors and picture frames, sailed 
June 12th on the Carmania for a three months’ trip to 
France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, Holland and Eng- 
land. 

VorENBERG—Felix Vorenberg, president of the 
Gilchrist Co., was re-elected president of the American 
Retailers’ Association, Inc., at the annual meeting of 
the heads of the seventeen large department stores in- 
cluded in the association. 

Burpick—Charles Burdick, after a year’s ab- 
sence in Southern California, has returned to Minne- 
apolis and re-opened a decorative studio at 4228 S. 
Vincent Avenue. 

Scott—Elmer P. Scott, recently with the Cohn- 
Hall-Marx Co., styling their fabrics for 214 years and 
prior to that with Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, for 
3% years, has, by friendly mutual arrangement, re- 
signed from Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. to accept a respon- 
sible position with the Arnold Print Works, where his 
training and experience will undoubtedly be found of 
great value in consultation with the firm’s customers. 

Witi1amMs—Ralph D. Williams, travelling repre- 
sentative for the Proctor Co., Inc., and with them for 
17 years, sailed May 19th on the Colombo. Mr. Wil- 
liams will visit Italy, Spain and France, expecting to 
be gone about three months. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Williams. 

MastsAuM—Wholesalers in the trade will recall 
Jules Mastbaum, upholstery buyer a great many 
years ago for Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia. He has 
had an extraordinary career. Like Brooks, the Chi- 
cago buyer, and Shauer, he could not withstand the 
lure of the movies. Today he % one of the biggest 
men in the business. When he left Gimbel’s people 
thought he was a fool to give up the biggest salary of 
any buyer in the establishment, for real estate. He 
organized the firm of Mastbaum Brothers & Fleischer 
and their operations almost immediately led them to 
the promotion of motion picture houses. Today Jules 
Mastbaum is at the head of The Stanley Co. of Amer- 
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ica which recently formed a merger that gives them a 
circuit control of some of the finest houses in the busi- 
ness, extending from one end of the country to the 
other. 

Davis—Walter R. Davis, drapery and curtain 
buyer for Kaufman’s, Pittsburg, sailed on June 12th 
for a two months’ trip abroad. 

EversoLE—R. W. Eversole has resigned from the 
Calerdine Company of Columbus, Ohio, and will travel 
in Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas and Oklahoma 
for the Fabric Weaving Company of Taunton, Mass. 

TarLETON—H. R. Tarleton, secretary of the 
Decorative Fabric Corp., is now abroad visiting the 
foreign markets. He will return to New York about 
July Ist. 

GrosFELD—Albert Grosfeld of Albert Grosfeld, 
Inc., has just returned from abroad where he spent 
the last four months visiting various European art cen- 
ters. During his trip he secured a large assortment of 
interesting furniture and decorative accessories which 
are now on display at the company’s new showrooms 
at 801 Third Avenue. 

At this address they occupy four 
floors which are devoted exclusively 
to display purposes. They have also 
a complete line on show in Chicago 
and Los Angeles. 

They will have a display at the 
Grand Rapids Mid-Summer furni- 
ture market in the Klingman Build- 
ing. 

WEINECK—F. F. Weineck, of 
W. Kellinger Co., who sailed on 
April 20th for two months’ business 
trip, visiting Germany, Belgium, 
France, Italy and other European 
manufacturing centers, is expected 
to return before the first of July 
with a complete line of the latest 
novelties in upholstery fabrics. 

SHORTELL—Harry F. Shortell is 
now covering New York, Brooklyn and New Jersey 
for Jacob Sturmer. ‘ 

RoseLtinc—A. A. Robeling, brother and assistant 
of E. E. Robeling, New York and New England rep- 
resentative for Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., Inc., was 
married on June Ist and on May 28th gave the asso- 
ciate agents of the Berkley Building, in which are the 
Schneider offices, a farewell party. 

TayLor—J. K. Taylor, formerly with the Joseph 
Derk Co., is now in Europe and on his return about 
June 20th will take over the Greater New York and 
Boston territory for the New England Fabric Corp. 
with headquarters at 31 Bedford St., Boston. 

BaxTEer—Clarence P. Baxter has been appointed 
manager of the New England Fabric Corp., 31 Bedford 
St., Boston. 





WILLIAM L. TURNER 
Late Vice-President of the Quaker 
Lace Co. 


Wiit1ams—The many friends of Harry Williams 
of Atkinson, Wade & Co. will be pleased to learn that 
in the last three weeks he has come safely through an 
operation for appendicitis and is recovering rapidly. 

The case was, from the first, a very serious one, 
the attack being so sudden and so severe that there 
seemed only a bare chance of his pulling through. His 
constitution has, however, successfully resisted the 
poison spread through his system by the breaking of 
the sac, and there is now every reason to believe that 
he will shortly be back to normal health. 

KoracH—Joseph Korach of the Joseph Korach 
Co., Cleveland, passed through New York last week, 
sailing on the S. S. Arabic for a two months’ trip 
abroad. , 

Bupp—F. W. Budd of Cheney Bros. sailed for 
Europe on June 10th. 

JouHnson—Everett M. Johnson, who has a wide 
acquaintance in the upholstery trade through various 
connections, the Robert Lewis Co., Joseph W. Woods 
& Co., the Hensel Silk Co., etc., has joined the staff of 
Samuel Courtauld & Co., Ltd., to 
represent their line of upholstery and 
drapery fabrics, making his head- 
quarters at the New York office. 


OBITUARY 


WILiiAM L. TURNER 
HE death of William L. Turner, 
vice-president of the Quaker 
Lace Co., removed from the field of 
industry one of the most active and 
one of the most valued of its mem- 
bers. 

He was ill but a short time, his 
death on May 23rd occurring from 
the results of an operation. 

Deceased was born on May 8th, 
1868 ; he was a graduate of the Cen- 
tral High School of Philadelphia and immediately 
upon leaving school was employed by Joseph H. Brom- 
ley and has been associated with him and his business 
operations ever since. 

When Mr. Bromley started the Lehigh Mfg. Co. 
Mr. Turner became identified with this development. 
When the Lehigh Mfg. Co. and the Joseph H. Brom- 
ley Mill were consolidated as the Quaker Lace Co., Mr. 
Turner became first vice-president and continued in 
that capacity until his death. 

He was a‘member of the Union League Club, the 
Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia and the Uphol- 
stery Association of America. 

' The funeral services were held on the 26th of 
May at his late residence, 146 Pelham Road, German- 
(Continued on page 138) 
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FACT AND COMMENT 

(Continued from page 92) 
ment, “to impress upon my people the importance of 
being courteous and to smile. They may know an awful 
lot but what good does it do if they antagonize a cus- 

tomer by some little unintentional slight? 

“Personally nothing provokes me more than to go 
into a store and ask for something, and to be told with 
an air of superiority that they never have it because 
they never have a call for it, implying that I am some- 
thing of a freak in asking for it. Or, if I ask for 
something specific, something with a trade mark, i 
doesn’t make me feel any kindlier toward the salesman 
to be assured that they never keep that make of goods, 
with the implication that their standard of merchan- 
dise is more critical than mine. I tell my people it is 
not so much what you say as how you say it. If you are 
not diplomatic, patient, conciliatory, tactful and com- 
placent, get into some other line of business.”’ 


C2... C. 





SAVING ESTIMATING COST 
B. BaLpwIin, upholstery buyer for N. Snellen- 

*burg & Co., Philadelphia, has inaugurated a 
system for soliciting awning work that is well worth 
adopting. 

The great trouble with estimate work of any kind 
is that it involves time, labor and expense. This is all 
avoided by the Baldwin plan, in which a customer is 
asked to do her own measuring. They send out a 
circular, which we herewith reproduce. 

If this system was 


workroom enough to figure on, and a call at the prem- 
ises for accurate dimensions need only be made on re- 
ceipt of the actual order. 





A BOOK OF PRIMITIVE DESIGNS 
W: ARE in receipt of Volume One of a series called 

The Prim-Art Series, published by H. C. Perle- 
berg, which consists of fifty plates of animal motifs 
taken from fabrics, pottery, shields, carved surfaces, 
etc., of all countries where there are authenticated ex- 
amples of primitive art. 

Doris Rosenthal who made this collection has 
striven to gather together the simplest and most primi- 
tive forms characterized by their unconventionality and 
frankness and their splendidly decorative power and 
not for their cleverness nor sophistication. Simple vi- 
sion coupled with a beautiful insight is evident in all 
of these drawings and from them the student and de- 
signer can re-create, using this material for inspiration. 





PHILA. TEXTILE SCHOOL ANNUAL TOUR 
Bans Philadelphia Textile School of the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, which is the 
oldest school of its kind in this country, begins its an- 
nual tour of the graduating class on Sunday, June 6th, 
when the members of the party leave New York for 
Fall River where they arrive on Monday, June 7th. 
The following days up to and including June 12th 
wifl be spent visiting the various textile mills in and 
around Fall River, Providence, Boston, Lawrence, 
Worcester, and other New England towns. 





universally adopted, it 





would mean a great sav-’ 
ing to the trade at large 
especially in cities where 
considerable distance is 
covered and much time 
spent; and when you 





WINDOW AWNINGS . 





Fold up the bottom half of this form, then seal with this 
gummed flap and mail. No envelope is necessary. 


QUICK-SERVICE ESTIMATE 





PORCH AWNINGS 





consider that women 
frequently write to three y 
or four firms for a com- = 


petitive estimate and Ay 
rao 


they all respond it’s a 
serious waste of time 
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If you never have had an awn- 
ing at the window: 


In order to save our customers tnttated thi delays in getting awning esti 
mates this year, we have again instit: 
It is easy for you to measure any window or with sufficient 
accuracy for an estimate. Then A the aa: is placed we will send 
= experienced man to take our own exact measurement before p: * 
ing with the work. Look at the little sketches on this sheet, 
e your own measures, seal and mail it to us and an estimate will be 


the blanks below for such additional measures, stating the number of 
awnings of rod size required. 


evccee feet.........dm. CtoD.........feet.........im 
cooves fost........ci  CGteD.........feet...-,..-.i 
evsece feet.........im  CtoD.........feet.........im 
eecees feet.........im. CtoD.........fest.........im 








service by mail. 











BW Bi vscasend Biovescves ins. 
eee Riswcuctate ins. 


and labor, and conse- 
quently money. 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 
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| promptly returned. If there are windows of different sizes, you can use 
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HADES ead SLIP COV! 





If, on the other 
hand, the woman herself 
in asking for a bid sub- 
mitted a tentative plan 
she would give the 











1 
: ; ; 38 won have the Gumnee SDP oso. cdc sen bas esesccsvevstcensasdsehonbeeteenesans | If you have the frames: 
Quick-service estimate fold- E to F.......+. ft... -..eee ins. Gnd ONO Wilks ci ve vncctscncésdcosonead DOTRe occcccccesce 2 eee Ruccvttecs ins. 
er sent out by W. B. Bald- Te eRe Be sesared ins. ' 
win of N. Snellenburg & G to BH... ns Restsst ins. Babe 0. re vccccccccccccccccccccccsccevcccooseecessosses 8 to R......... ft.......-. ins. 
Co. On reverse side is ad- FE SRE. «4, 5 xs RB to S......... ft... eee ins, 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


ments are given on this sheet. It is understood that if I place 
this order, an experienced man will verify these measurements 


! 
1 
Please send estimate on the awnings for which measure- : 
1 
before the awnings are made. 1 








Gentlemen: 
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vertising and address. See 








text above. 




















PRIZE WINNERS IN DESIGN COMPETITION 


A few of the prize-winning designs from the tenth annual design competition of the Art Alliance of America. 
Above, reading from left to right: Structure Design, by Martha Davis; The Roto, by Rene Clark. Below 
left to right: The Waves, by Elas Tennhardt; Cowboy Design, by Leslie Herskowitz. 
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WALL PAPER ON SHIPBOARD 


Entrance to writing room on the new Cunarder, Aurania. 
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CEAN liners with the decorations and fitments of 

a pleasant home are no longer novel. Every trans- 
Atlantic steamship company has them and all of them 
are decorated in such taste as one finds in our most 
palatial residences or well appointed hotels ashore. 
Therefore, it is not surprising to find in the new 
Cunard ship, the Awurania, such furniture, furnish- 
ings, floor coverings and 
arrangements of these as © 
compares to the best in in- 
terior decorating on land. 

Unfortunately, _be- 
cause of the shape of a 
ship’s interiors it is dif- 
cult to obtain photographs 
doing them justice, but we 
nevertheless believe that 
the views we publish in 
this article of bits of the 
Aurania’s decoration are 
good enough to at least 
hint at its luxurious and 
well appointed quality. 

In some ways the 
most interesting illustra- 
tion is that on page 118, 
which shows the entrance 
to the writing room—a 
quiet, restful interior — 
and most plainly gives evi- 
dence of the fact that wall 
paper’s popularity has ex- 
tended even to ship deco- 
ration. And after all 
since the steamship com- 
pany’s desire is to give 
their ships the appearance 
of floating homes rather than mere vehicles of trans- 
portation, what is more natural than that some of the 
walls should be covered with this most popular, and, 
of them all, most homelike, wall covering? 

The illustration on this page shows the corner of 
the long gallery aboard the Aurania. Here is achieved 
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The long gallery aboard the Aurania. 


AURANIA 


an atmosphere such as may be found in like galleries 
in old castles. The furniture is obviously of the very 
best design and workmanship, well upholstered and the 
draperies are of bright figured material which brings 
in a note of welcome color. 

At the bottom of page 130 we show a corner of 
the first cabin dining room with its excellent table deco- 
ration, its comfortable up- 
holstered chairs, its shad- 
ed lights and its well ar- 
ranged window draperies. 
This might easily be mis- 
taken. for a corner in 
some smart Fifth Avenue 
or West End restaurant. 

On this same page in 
the upper right-hand cor- 
ner we show an illustra- 
tion from another of the 
Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany’s new ships, the Ca- 
rinthia. This picture 
shows the writing room 
and again is presented an 
interior unlike that which 
according to old-time 
standards one would ex- 
pect to find on ship board. 
It suggests a room either 
in a club or in a small 
hotel. 

On both of these 
ships, the Aurania and 
the Carinthia, the same 
excellence of decoration is 
to be found in the state- 
rooms which contain gen- 
erous dressing tables and bedsteads with quilted satin 
fittings instead of bunks. 

A third ship, the Franconia, a sister ship to the 
Carinthia, is another of the new Cunarders and is 
equally well appointed and luxuriously decorated, al- 
though in a different style. 
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WALL PAPER WHOLESALERS’ PROGRAM 
AT PHILA. CONVENTION 
he our last issue we announced that the National 
Wall Paper Wholesalers’ Association, which usual- 
ly holds its convention in New York at the same time 
as the Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Convention, will 
this year hold their meetings in Philadelphia on July 
15th, 16th and 17th, making their headquarters at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 

Following is a program of the events for the three 
days—Thursday morning, 10:30 A.M.—Membership 
meeting; 1:30 P.M., luncheon. Thursday afternoon 
and evening: guests of the Philadelphia Wall Paper 
Jobbers ; 3:00 P.M., automobile tour covering the city 
and suburbs and points of historical interest; 7:00 
P.M., supper in the Sesquicentennial Exposition 
grounds; 8:30 P.M., Gladway entertainment. 

Friday morning, 10:00 A.M., membership meet- 
ing; 1:00 P.M., luncheon. Afternoon and evening: 
2:30 P.M., sightseeing, viewing the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition and inspection of wall paper house; 7:00 
P.M., banquet of the National Wall Paper Whole- 
salers’ Association at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 

Saturday, July 17th: The entire day will be de- 
voted to the general study and view of the Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition. 

During the business meetings the ladies attending 
the convention will be taken through:the shopping cen- 
ters and the local points of interest in Philadelphia. 
Acting as hostesses will be the following: Mrs. Justin 
P. Allman, Mrs. Chas. L. Asam, Mrs. Victor Beck, 
Mrs. Vernon H. Hodges, and Mrs. John H. Whitwell. 


A corner of the first cabin dining room on the Aurania. 
See text on page 129. 








Writing room on the Carinthia, another new Cunarder. 
See text on page 129. 


RUG DESIGN COMPETITION AWARDS 

HE first rug design competition held by the Mohawk 

Carpet Mills, Inc., for-students in several of the 
art schools was concluded April 30th. The Jury of 
Award recently met in New York City and selected the 
winners and gave honorable mention to others because 
of the merit of their work. Despite the fact of this 
being the first contest of its nature the students in many 
cases submitted designs that had newness of view- 
point, vigor of motif and practical qualities showing 
interest among art students to the need of study in 
the textile field and particularly the demand for ex- 
pression of American ornament in woven floor cover- 
ings. 

The Jury of Award comprised: William Brown, 
chief designer, Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amster- 
dam, N. Y.; W. D. Gardner, general sales manager, 
W. & J. Sloane, Wholesale, New York City; Beatrice 
Lewis, Good Housekeeping Studio, New York City; 
Hope Harvey, editor Interior Decorating Department, 
Woman’s Home Companion ;-Ethel Seal Davis, editor 
Interior Decorating Department, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal; William B. McCormick, editor, The International 
Studio. 

Following is a list of the prize winners: 


California School of Fine Arts—First prize, Caroline P. 
Hyman; second prize, Fredericka King; honorable mention, 
D. E. Robertson and Marguerite Hennings. University of 
Kansas—First prize, Ruth V. Hill; second prize, Frances 
Lonnberg; third prize, Dorothy Luxton; honorable mention, 
Lucille Jarrett, Elaine Meier and Helen Cooke. Art Institute 
of Chicago—First prize, Marie Stoessel. Cleveland School 
of Arts—First prize, Ruth Rosenburg; second prize, Josephine 
J. Holcomb; third prize, W. Lupher Hay. Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women—First prize, Jane West; honor- 
able mention, Virginia Bates. Pratt Institute—First prize, 
Eleanor Sheldon; second prize, A. Bellingham; third prize, 
Mable Hartz; honorable mention, Eleanor Sheldon and Esther 
Craft. Syracuse University—First prize, Helen M. Brown; 
second prize, Ethel Campbell; third prize, Sara F. Black; 
honorable mention, C. W. Ketzel and Louise Thomas. 
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WANTED—A SELF-STARTER 
(Continued from page 95) 
things with their tremendous increase of the value of 
existence are the result of human thought and imag- 
ination? Mainly the product of thinking about the job 
in hand. 

You don’t need anybody else to tell you how to 
succeed. All you need to do is to back off and get a 
good, square, disinterested look at yourself and your 
job. Quit floating, swim! and you will either move out 
into a bigger sphere or rise higher above the water of 
mediocrity where you are. 





ON INSTALMENT SELLING 

I’ THE current issue of Nation’s Business, O. H. 
Cheney of the American Exchange-Pacific National 
Bank, writes as follows concerning instalment selling: 
“Instalment selling is the dominant manifestation 

of inter-industrial competition. The industries using 
it have unconsciously recognized that, in spite of the 
high income and purchasing power of the American 
people, there are limitations. Realizing that this week’s 
pay envelope is pretty well exhausted, they are making 
organized attempts to assure themselves a good share 
of next week’s. There is no question that instalment 
selling stimulates demand, increases production, and 
therefore tends to raise the level of prosperity and buy- 
ing power. There is no doubt that this accelerated 
speed of the wheels makes for a feeling of economic 


A window display of cretonnes in MacWilliams, Wilkes Barre, Pa. See text above. 


exhilaration and social weli-being. The question is: 
How long can this acceleration be maintained? Can 
the wheels stand this speeding up? 

“The automobile industry did it; why can’t we do 
it?” This is the logical question which one industry 
after another is asking itself and answering in the af- 
firmative. Who can deny that the present prosperity 
of the automobile industry is the result of time-pay- 
ment sales when fully three-quarters of the vehicles 
sold are financed? Who can deny to the clothing manu- 
facturers, to the paint manufacturers, the right to sell 
on time? But what can be done about it if the aggre- 
gate of instalment buying goes too far? What is too 
far? The answers to these questions will have to be 
faced by business in the next few years. ‘Competition 
is the life of trade’—and it’s a great life.” 





THE SHOW WINDOW BELOW 


A UNIQUE shop window arrangement, illustrating the 
vogue for cretonnes, and at the same time empha- 
sizing the colorful character of the Spanish trend, was 
presented in the MacWilliams’ store, Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., last month by the firm’s display manager, J. C. 
Nichols. The cretonnes are Barbe-McKenzie Corp. 
products, displayed in the interest of Mr. Moore’s de- 
partment, and an unusual feature of the display lies in 
the fact that the dress of the model, as well as the 
shawl, was composed of cretonne. 
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In the enlarged quarters of Johnson & Faulkner. 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER’S ENLARGED 
PREMISES 
ine work of re-organizing the Johnson & Faulkner 
showrooms is now completed and contributes to 
greater efficiency and greater convenience, to a greater 
and more comprehensive display of goods and prompt 
service. This year they are commemorating their 
104th year in business. : 

The main floor has been enlarged in many de- 
partments through the removal of all executive offices 
except those of Mr. Howie and Mr. Hyde, to the sec- 
ond floor, on the South end of which are the offices of 
Mr. Faulkner and Mr. Kirtland. 

The first floor is principally for city trade. It 
gives an imposing exhibit of materials, made doubly 
impressive by the superb tapestries which hang upon 
the walls.. On the West wall are the Brussels hunting 
tapestries, “Before the Chase,” 13.8 x 11 ft.; “The 
Deer Hunt,” 13.5 x 12.8; “Coursing the Hare,” 13.2 x 
11, and “End of the Chase,” 13.4 x 12.7. A charming 
Beauvais made about 1640 is near the front of the 
store, representing “The Abduction of Helen of Troy 
from Sparta,” 10.3 x 14.3, and an Italian example, 
11.5 x 12.4, of the early XVI Century is on the East 
wall, “The Triumphant Entry of Caesar.” 

In the rear of this floor is the sample department 
with its equipment of 3,600 drawers for cuttings and 
the card index system, a perpetual inventory of stock 
in hand, on order, sold or reserved, and prices. Be- 
sides the regular house telephones the firm’s customers 
are given the service of six private booths. On the 
North end of the floor, covering a space of 32 x 70 ft., 
is the section devoted to checking, examining and ship- 
ping with a freight elevator running from the basement 
up to the second floor; here there are four large cut- 


ting tables, three examining tables, a checking table 
and chute which carries the goods to the basement 
where they are shipped. The credit office is adjacent. 

On either side, East and West, stairways run to 
the mezzanine galleries; on the West side, this gallery 
covers an area of 14 x 45 ft.; on the East side, 32 x 
70 ft. 

The new second floor is arranged so as to give on 
the 18th Street side, four large private showrooms, each 
fully equipped with samples. 

Here also is the order department, Mr. Ten Eick’s 
office and Mr. Patterson’s office being at either end. On 
the opposite side is a 65 ft. battery of automatic display 
wings. The Directors’ conference room is on this 
floor, also an additional sample room, part of the one 
general unit. Mr. Roberts’ office is at the North side 
with the counting office and cotton goods departments 
adjacent. 

An interesting feature of the layout is the dark 
room equipped with artificial light and an automatic 
call system which reaches a man wherever he is, 
at his desk or on the floor. 

When you consider that the dimensions of each 
floor are 66 ft. frontage on 17th Street running back 
178 ft. to 18th Street, and on 18th Street 119 ft., thence 
South 70 ft. and West 32 ft., constituting a huge “L,” 
you can get a fair idea of the big space occupied by the 
basement, mezzanine and two floors. 

Nothing has been overlooked which makes for 
comfort even to the rest room for women, lockers and 
a retiring room for men. 

The general impression upon the visitor is that of 
a tremendous stock generously displayed, the eye hav- 
ing a clean sweep of an area of more than 16,000 sq. 
ft. on each floor, regardless of the mezzanines. 
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AT THE ORSENIGO GALLERIES 


‘THE Orsenigo Co., Inc., are exhibiting at their galler- 

ies at 383 Madison Avenue, New York, a collection 
of 59 antique tapestry panels of the XVI, XVII and 
XVIII Centuries in desirable sizes, complete with bor- 
ders and in subjects by Huet, Oudry and others. 

A few of the tapestries are from the collection of 
Gilda Darthy of Paris. The Aubussons are conspicu- 
ously interesting, one is The Halt of the Hunter, a 
signed piece, 6.6 x 3 ft. Another of the same type 
from the Darthy collection is 9.9 x 7.11 ft., showing a 
charming landscape. Still another Aubusson is of the 
Louis XV period, a typical subject, 8.10 x 7.7 ft., while 
a piece of the XVIII Century representing a landscape 
with birds, waterchutes and houses will appeal because 
an Oudry. 

There are many very beautiful examples in Flem- 
ish. “Feuilles de choux” is of the factory of Enghien 
and made in the second half of the XVI Century. In 
the foreground of a forest, a lion pursues a horse. The 
background shows two villages. 

A very charming biblical subject is in needlework 
representing the Virgin and Child with angels in the 
background and in the sky to the right, a dove sur- 
rounded by five winged cherubs. It is a small piece, 
2.1% x 2 ft. ; 

All in all, the collection is exceedingly interesting 
and of value to decorators because of the practical 
sizes. 


THE PROCTOR CO. TO REMOVE 
AFTER a period of 16 years at the present address 

(3 W. 36th St.) the Proctor Co., Inc., have joined 
the northward trend and shortly after July 1st will be 
located in new quarters on the 7th floor of 469 Fifth 
Ave., corner of 40th St. Prior to the removal to 36th 
St., the firm was at 5 E. 20th Street for 12 years and 
for 8 years at 144 Fifth Ave. 

With the establishment of the new headquarters 
at 469 Fifth Ave., the interests of this firm become ex- 
clusively wholesale, the retail business being discon- 
tinued. The new quarters are being attractively laid 
out under the direction of H. S. Morford, who has 
been for some years associated with the firm in con- 
nection with the styling and weaving of their fabrics. 
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As a designer and interior decorator for many years, 
Mr. Morford’s grasp of the architectural needs of the 
new showroom floor is expressed in an arrangement 
that will provide the utmost convenience for the trade 
and will, at the same time, present a studio atmosphere 
in keeping with the character of the firm’s business. 





HENRY W. PLANT & CO., INC., REMOVES 

Havinc acquired the interests of Henry W. Plant, 

the three sons of the late Paul C. Dietz are now in 
full control and management of Henry W. Plant & Co., 
Inc., manufacturers of novelty curtains. Herbert A. 
Dietz is president and treasurer ; Edwin G. Dietz, vice 
president; and Paul C. Dietz, Jr., factory manager at 
Passaic. Upon the death of Paul C. Dietz in Janu- 
ary, 1925, Herbert A. Dietz succeeded his father as 
general manager. 

The firms’ recent removal of their New York of- 
fice and showroom to room 601 in the Everett Build- 
ing, 45 East Seventeenth Street, have provided them 
with more attractive quarters for the showing of their 
lines. 


CHICAGO OFFICE FOR CARRILLO & CO. 
R, Carritto & Company, Inc., will, on June 15th, 
open a new office in charge of Barten Green- 
berg, well known in that city. The office will be lo- 
cated in the Heyworth Building, Room No. 1102, 
where he will show their line -exclusively. 

Mr. Greenberg will also cover the states of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Illinois 
and the city of Grand Rapids, and all requests for 
samples, information and etc., will be cheerfully given 
from this office. 


NEW DRAPERY WORKROOM 
Roverick W. Puirp has established an upholstery 

and drapery workroom for the trade at 352 E. 
52nd Street. 

Mr. Philp’s experience consists of thirty years in 
the best custom shops in New York.and he will do his 
own cutting and personally supervise the work. In 
connection with his upholstery department he will also 
maintain a repair department where he will make a 
specialty of repairing antique tapestries and needle 
work, restoring and mounting them. 
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ADELPHI MILLS’ SELLING AGENTS 


ADEvPuH Mitts, INc., of Philadelphia, announce that 

they have completed arrangements with James Mc- 
Kendrick & Co., to act as their sole selling agents 
throughout the United States. 

James McKendrick will personally look after the 
New York trade and will also cover the territory as far 
West as Grand Rapids, Mich. 

C. McCoy with offices in Chicago will take care of 
the trade in that city and also the twin cities, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, going South to St. Louis, Mo. 

Arrangements are also being made to cover the 
Coast and the Southern territory. 





DISPLAY OF DECORATIVE PICTURES 

[N THE Rudolph Lesch showrooms there is an interest- 

ing collection of pictures appropriate for the decora- 
tive studio and for the home. The prints collected are 
the result of much effort spent in selecting famous and 
interesting paintings from the various galleries, and 
many of them particularly those adapted for the home 
are of interiors depicting the life and furnishings of 
other days. 

_ Such pictures appropriately hung are of great 
decorative value because while adding a touch of color 
and interest to the walls of a room they, in a manner 
of speaking, form a link between the furnishings of the 
room and like rooms of other days. 





NEW YORK FIRM BUYS BELLOW & CO. 


|‘ THE expansion of the business of the Consolidated 

Trimming Co. the firm have recently announced the 
purchase of the business of Bellow & Co., Inc., 12th 
& Brown Sts., Philadelphia, manufacturers of lamp 
shade trimmings, fancy braids and edgings. © This 
plant will be continued as a branch of Consolidated 
Trimming Co., but will be operated under the name of 
Bellow & Co., Inc., as formerly. 

E. H. Ringgold, Jr., who has been for some time 
in charge of the Philadelphia office in the Finance 
Building, will have this factory under his supervision 
and as soon as practicable will remove his office to that 
location. 





NEW SHOWROOMS OF SANDOR ART CO. 


NEw sHowrooms are being opened by the Sandor Art 

Co. at 316 Fifth Avenue, New York, under the 
name of Sandor, where they will occupy two floors in- 
cluding the ground floor store and part of the base- 
ment. They are now showing a wide range of glazed 
chintz, adaptable for drapery and decorative uses, made 
waterproof by their Sandorized process. Lamp shades 
and novelties are being made from this new processed 
fabric. 





An interesting print being shown at the Rudolph Lesch show- 
rooms. See text above. 


NEW FIRM OF SELLING AGENTS 

‘THE Firm of W. A. Hughes & Co., Inc., has been 

formed and has established offices and showrooms 
at. 40 East Thirty-Fourth Street. They are selling 
agents for the Rhode Island Plush Mills, of Woon- 
socket, R. I., both succeeding the Burns Bros. Mfg. Co. 
They are now showing extensive lines of cotton 
plushes, jacquards and plain velours. 





Own May 171 the Atlantic Excelsior Co., Inc., cele- 

brated its tenth anniversary with a dinner given to 
the employees at the Luchow’s Restaurant. W. J. 
Selle, the president of the concern, and E. H. Ruthen- 
berg, treasurer, addressed the company. 





‘THE Great Lakes Wall Paper Mills, Inc., have moved 
their mills and warehouse to Decatur, Ill. The of- 

fice of the company, however, remains in Chicago in 

the Terminal Building, 537 South Dearborn Street. 





Berunscuwic & Firs of 383 Madison Avenue, New 

York City, are now incorporated under the New 
York State Laws and the following are the officers: 
Captain Roger Brunschwig, president ; George Francis 
Pattberg, vice-president. 





Z=niTH Mitts, INc., of Philadelphia, announce that 
they have established a Boston office at 115 
Chauncy Street, in charge of T. A. Reid. Mr. Reid 
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will call on the trade throughout the New England 
States. 





‘Tse John Kroder and Henry Reubel Co. have re- 
cently established a branch office in San Francisco 
at 938 Mission Street. 
S. M. Houser, sales manager of the company, left 
for a semi-annual trip on May 16th and plans to visit 
the new San Francisco quarters. 





Kay & Co., curtain manufacturers of Boston, have 
moved their office and showrooms to their new 
factory at 68 Chauncy Street, Boston. 





N Jury 15TH the Bristol Company will move to 319 

E. 62nd Street, where they recently bought a 

building which has been remodelled to accommodate 
the requirements of their business. 





‘Tue Buffalo Wire Lamp Shade Frame Co., is issuing 

a new catalog, which is extensively illustrated, show- 
ing all of the new season’s popular styles in frames for 
lamps, candle shades and telephone screens. 





HANDSOME Catalog, profusely illustrated, is being 

brought out by R. Haboush & Bro., importers of 
tapestry panels, couch covers, scarfs and Oriental and 
Chinese rugs. 





ALTER W. Hopcson, INc., has moved its jacquard 

card stamping establishment to the Southwest cor- 
ner of Lawrence and Clearfield Streets, Philadelphia. 
The move was effected on June 15th. 





‘THE Apt Novelty Co., Inc., have removed to more 
commodious quarters at 113 West Seventeenth 
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Street. In addition to their line of lamp shades and 
bed lights they ere manufacturing cretonne drapes and 
pillows and rayon pillows. 





E,>Monp GotTesMAN announces that the old firm of 

Gottesman Bros. of Huntington and New York 
have been discontinued and that he is now located in 
Nyack at 154 Main Street where he will continue to 
manufacture upholstered furniture. 





THe Albany Foundry Company who manufacture in 

cast iron many novelties of interest to the decorative 
and gift shop trade, have just issued a catalog and 
price list which gives a comprehensive view of their 
well thought out line. 





Tue A. G. Pollard store of Lowell, Mass., was totally 

destroyed by fire, June 3rd. It is reported that they 
will open numerous small stores in various parts of the 
city until the new store, which will be started immedi- 
ately, is ready. 





‘Tue Siena Art Co., Inc., New York, have just is- 

sued a catalog showing their latest designs in crystal 
mirrors for the coming season. All of them are new 
designs and in a wide variety of sizes to suit various 
purposes. 


Joun L. Wuite of 54 Canal Street, Boston, has taken 

over the entire floor for factory purposes giving 
almost double the previous capacity. Edward Ennis 
has been made factory manager in charge of produc- 
tion. The front of the building has been altered to 
three large rooms including a well appointed show 
room. 





A™ownc the fabrics in their new Fall line the 

Textile Supply Co. are showing jacquard 
velours, mohairs, linen friezes and velours de 
Gene. ; 

Gustav Yuder of the firm is calling on the 
trade in Chicago and Milwaukee; Maurice 
Hyman the Middle West excepting Chicago; 
Wm. T. Hornidge, New England and New 
York State, and W. J. Green the Pacific Coast. 





ANNOUNCING SPOWERS-WHITING 
CO. , 
ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the change of 
name to Spowers-Whiting Co., Inc., suc- 
ceeding the former Cavanagh-Whiting Co., 
Inc., converters of “Wellesley Fabrics’ and 





A cretonne design embodying design motifs com- 

memorative of the Sesquicentennial Exhibition. The 

design is by Harry Kuenemann and produced by 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
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“Edge-on-Cretonnes.” Their new lines of drapery and 
upholstery fabrics include cretonnes, chintzes, denims 
and poplins, sunfast fabrics in 36 inch and 50 inch 
widths. Their offices and showrooms remain as for- 
merly at 135 Fifth Avenue. 





NEW FURNITURE WHOLESALER 

Pure Caminez, for twenty-five years in the furni- 

ture trade, is now in business for himself under the 
name of Caminez Furniture Showrooms. He has taken 
a twenty-one year lease in a five-story building at 213 
Lexington Avenue opposite the New York Furniture 
Exchange. He is displaying a complete line of dining 
room and living room furniture, mirrors, lamps, 
wrought iron and also has an interior decorating de- 
partment for the trade. 





HOLDS SALES CONVENTION 

F. A. Foster & Co., INc., Boston, held their semi- 

annual sales convention at the Boston headquarters 
June 8th and 9th to view the new styles for Fall which 
contained many new and beautiful designs. On the 
evening of the 8th all took the boat to Nantasket Beach 
where a banquet was held at McPeake’s famous shore 
gardens after which dancing was enjoyed by all. 





NEW DUST SHEDDING FABRIC 

A™Monc the novelties on the present market is a dust 

shedding curtain fabric recently brought out by 
Robert Adler, Inc., successors to Billwiller Bros. 

This material, which is called Sun Sheer, is a sun- 
fast organdie especially treated so that it repels dust 
particles and therefore requires only about one-third of 
the usual cleaning necessary to other sheer curtain fab- 
rics. The material is also guaranteed tubfast and can 
be ironed wet. It is sold in a line of ten colors either 
by the piece or made up into curtains, in a large 
assortment of styles. 





NEW CHENILLE RUG PATTERNS 
Louis S, HENDERSON of Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of the Byzantine Chen- 
ille rug for boudoir and bath, announces that 
he is showing several new patterns in this rug, 
which are meeting with considerable favor. 
These rugs are all made to order. 

Mr. Henderson’s selling agents in the 
various territories are as follows: New Eng- 
land, D. A. Tarbell & Son, 99 Chauncy Street, 
Boston; Middle West, L. W. Lee & Son, Re- 
public Bldg., Chicago; Pacific Coast, H. O. 
Todd, Furniture Exchange, 180 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco; Southern ter- 
ritory, S. J. Barrett, Atlanta, Ga. 





A corner in the new addition to the quarters of 
John H. Reardon, Jr. 


ORINOKA’S ENLARGED PREMISES 
‘Tue Orinoka Mills are rapidly completing the re-or- 
ganization of their New York showrooms. They 
have doubled their space by taking the balance of the 
entire floor at 215 Fourth Avenue. 

The counting room will remain where it is but the 
balance of the old section will be devoted entirely to 
showroom purposes. Their stock, sample department, 
record department and vast accumulation of fab- 
ric trials, experiments and results will all be kept in the 
new addition. 

With double the showroom space they will have 
greater facilities for displaying their lines. 





MORTON BROS. IN NEW QUARTERS 
Now at 79 Madison Ave., Morton Bros., Inc., have 

at the time this is written, almost completed the 
fitting up of their new showrooms, which are consider- 
ably in excess of the space formerly occupied on 25th 
St. 

The salesroom is divided into two large individual 
salesrooms, each with its own curved display rail and 
sample cabinets. These two rooms occupy about one- 
half of the space of the main room, the balance being 
devoted to incidental display on wall display poles and 
on the window-like partitioning while the balance of 
the floor, all of which is carpeted in a thick pile carpet 
with gray and black subdued pattern, is occupied by 
display tables. 

Mr. Donald’s office and the other executive offices 
are separated from the showroom by glass partition- 
ing, and to the rear of these are the stock, receiving 
and shipping rooms. 





THE ATKINSON, WADE & CO. REMOVAL 
|‘ THEIR new quarters at 79 Madison Ave., Atkinson, 
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Wade & Co., Inc., have not only acquired about 100 
per cent. increase in floor space but have fitted up their 
salesrooms in an exceedingly attractive and convenient 
manner. 

On the Madison Ave. side of the floor there are 
four individual salesrooms, each with its own complete 
complement of samples, and in addition to these, there 
is another space which can be utilized for waiting or 
for special conference purposes. 

The private office is also on the Madison Ave. side 
and the partition which separates the stock rooms from 
the selling section, provides a wall space attractively 
finished in figured gum wood, against which there are 
constantly on display a number of draperies, utilizing 
the firm’s materials. The fixtures, which divide the 
various salesrooms are also of gum wood to match the 
partition walls and the balance of the trim. These dis- 
plays also face the elevators after the manner of the 
arrangement in their former location on Fourth Ave., 
but the entrance space as one enters from the elevators, 
is considerably larger than was the case at the old loca- 
tion. 

To the left of the entrance is the inquiry desk 
and beyond it, the general offices. 





THE NEW RIVERDALE SHOWROOMS 
Or of the handsomest showrooms in the 330 Fifth 

Avenue Building, which houses so many firms in 
the decorative trade, is that of the Riverdale Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Their showroom which runs the entire extent of 
the building is divided by partitions to make a number 
of private showrooms where the buyer may inspect the 
Riverdale line without interruption. The general deco- 
rative scheme of this room is charming, the woodwork 
being in a gray finish which harmonizes perfectly with 
the neutral tinted walls and the window drapes and 
floor coverings. On all of the windows which sur- 
round three sides of the room are hung handsome 
draperies utilizing Riverdale Fabrics and along the side 
of the wall toward the elevator are several mirrored 
forms resembling windows and each of these are hand- 
somely draped. 

These quarters cover a much larger space than 
the firm had at its old address. Unfortunately when 
we viewed them the decorations were not quite com- 
plete so a more adequate description than the foregoing 
is at the present impossible. 





TO REPRESENT VELOUR MILL 
aise FInpLAY & McDOoNALp, INC., announce 
the completion of arrangements for the represen- 
tation of a velour mill, making piece goods and cur- 
tains, 
They also state that they are in a position to 
offer these goods to the trade for August delivery. 


0.3. 1:7:. 3: A 2 F 
(Continued from page 125) 
town, Philadelphia. 


The deceased is survived by his widow and a son, 
Charles A. Turner. 


GeorcE O. Howe 
(72 O. Howe, one of the deans of the travelling 
fraternity of the upholstery trade, succumbed on 
Tuesday, May 25th, to a breakdown which followed a 
severe illness during the winter. 

The deceased had had a remarkable experience in 
the upholstery industry, having been for many years 
with Proctor & Co., following which he represented 
Arnold Constable & Co. for 3 years and joined the sales 
force of Martin & King, when this firm succeeded B. 
L. Solomon’s Sons. Leaving this position and the 
Boston territory early in 1908, Mr. Howe engaged as 
buyer and manager of the wholesale upholstery and 
drapery business with A. A. Vantine & Co., with whom 
he remained until the department practically went out 
of business. 

After a short time spent in rehabilitating his boy- 
hood home at Ludlow, Vt., the deceased joined the 
travelling force of the firm of Boutwell, Fairclough & 
Gold, for whom he covered New York State and large 
cities of the South, remaining with them until the early 
part of 1918, when he resigned to join the firm of 
Alexander Jamieson & Co., whom he represented in 
the Southern territory and also their successors, Barbe- 
McKenzie Corp., up to the time of his illness. 

Possessed of a thorough training in and liking for 
the finer end of the upholstery fabric business, the de- 
ceased had considerable success as a styler, his taste 
and judgment being responsible for a number of suc- 
cessful creations, both during his period at Vantine’s 
and subsequently thereto. 

He is survived by his widow and two sons, Her- 
bert H. being eonnected with the upholstery trade with 
the Barbe-McKenzie Corp., and Sherman, whose ac- 
tivities have been in other fields of work. 


Gustav A. HELM 
()* May 29ru, Gustav A. Helm, rug buyer and mer- 
chandise manager for the upholstery department 
of Frederick Loeser & Co., died at his home, 29 Gar- 
field Place, Brooklyn, in his sixty-sixth year. 

Mr. Helm was born in New York. His first em- 
ployment was a clerkship in a small furniture shop in 
Brooklyn and a few years later he took a part interest 
in the retail firm of Nau & Helm at the corner of Clin- 
ton and Fulton Streets. He continued with this firm 
until 1888 when with the late John Gibb he took charge 
of the rug, furniture and upholstery departments of 
Loeser’s. 

He is survived by his widow, Evelyn Geary Helm, 
Ada L. Helm, a daughter by his first marriage, a sister, 
Miss Louise M. Helm, and a brother, Adolph. 
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THE COMMERCIAL ASPECT OF THE 
HOME SWEET HOME IDEA 


Bete in order that we may express ourselves with re- 
gard to one phase of the Home Sweet Home idea, 
we refer to the subject, prior to the announcement of 
the next October campaign, to give opportunity for 
some thought concerning the principle of a plan which 
ties together sentiment and commercialism. 

Throughout all of the editorials on the part of this 
paper concerning the importance of Making Every 
Home, a Home Sweet Home, the thought has always 
centered upon the advantage to the nation and to com- 
munities, as well as individuals of a concerted attempt 
to restore the home to its position of esteem and af- 
fection in the thoughts of American people. 

We have never emphasized the commercial or 
business aspect though the fact that an awakened home 
consciousness would lead to increased purchases of 
home furnishings, cannot be escaped, and being ines- 
capable, might just as well be given its proper place in 
the scheme of the Home Sweet Home movement. 
However, we may classify the Home Sweet Home 
campaign in our own minds, it will always have two 
aspects—the sentimental and the commercial; not two 
separate things “tied together for profit” but two insep- 
arable things that properly belong together. 

Nothing is more abhorrent to the writer than prop- 
aganda that seeks to arouse public sentiment in order 
that there may accrue to the instigators of the propa- 
ganda, a personal and private profit. 

But it is difficult always to draw the line. The 
most pleasurable experiences of family life and our 
most delightful personal enjoyments have all been made 
possible as a result of innumerable commercial trans- 
actions. We cannot enjoy a good dinner without the 
sale and purchase of food; we cannot give a token of 
affection, an article or jewelry, a bouquet or some par- 
ticularly intimate, personal gift (the sentiment of which 
far outweighs its intrinsic cost) without someone, 
somewhere at some time participating in the occurrence 
as a cold-blooded dollar-and-cents business transaction. 

We cannot have a home in which to live, clothing 
to wear, food to eat, a gift for parent, child or friend 
without being dependent upon someone other than our- 
selves for the production of the thing we need. We can 
have neither religion, education nor government with- 
out the payment of a compensation to those upon 
whom we depend for these things; and if the passing 
of money for service or material makes a thing “sor- 
did” then every transaction of life is sordid. 

Therefore, in our consideration of the Home 
Sweet Home movement, there is room for the thought 
that while it stimulates commercial activity, that ae- 
tivity is necessary to the distribution of those things 
which, in their final application, are a means of giving 
pleasure and comfort to those into whose lives they 
have been brought. 
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The Home Sweet Home Campaign is built around 
a precious sentiment—the American Home—but the 
American home, whether cottage or palace, is made 
possible only through the buying and selling of those 
things which constitute its physical entities; furniture, 
floor coverings, draperies, silverware, china, pictures, 
all commodities of ordinary commerce. 
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charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence 





has openings for two young men in the order and sample 
departments. State in own hand-writing full particulars as to 
age, experience, religion and salary desired. Address “Ex- 
perience,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN—Familiar with upholstery buyers to handle a 

line of drapery fabrics on a commission basis and have a 
non-conflicting line. Choice territory to first applicant. Ad- 
dress “Choice Territory,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN are wanted on straight commission basis. This 

is a clean new line at popular prices, well styled and col- 
ored. All goods are guaranteed sunfast and are in stock 
and process. Deliveries promptly made on all orders and 
re-orders. In reply state experience, territory traveled and 
pring New England Fabrics Corp., 31 Bedford St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


MAN WANTED to take charge of order department of one 
of the upholstery and drapery fabric firms in New York 
City. Applicant must have experience in the handling of fab- 
rics, preferably with one of the upholstery and drapery job- 
bers. Exceptional opportunity for advancement. State all 
qualifications in making application. Address “Order,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED to sell a popular priced line of ruf- 
fled novelty curtains, panels, and sash curtains in New York 
State and Pennsylvania, for well-established house, who has 
fairly well developed the territory. Men with cars prefer- 
able. Address “Well Established House,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
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WANTED —Salesmen calling on upholstery and chair trade 
to carry line of Batts. Excellent territory available. Ad- 
dress “Batts,” care The Upholsterer. 
MILLS AND MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATION 
WANTED—Progressive concern; selling to drapery, de- 
partment and dry goods stores. What have you to seil in the 
upholstery and drapery departments. References exchanged. 
Address “Connections,” care The Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN familiar with trade from 
Denver West, including whole of Pacific Coast, wants ex- 
clusive line of draperies, fabrics, etc., from manufacturers 
or exclusive jobbers giving real service. Drawing account 
against commission required to cover territory every three 
months. No side lines. Address “Exclusive Line,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—We are looking for a salesman 
who has been calling on the interior decorators and drapery 
departments in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Florida 
and Louisiana, to handle our line in conjunction with a non- 
conflicting one, or exclusively. E. C. Carter & Son, 912 Broad- 
way, New York. : 
LONG ESTABLISHED, exclusive furniture and decorating 
firm, located in Northwest city, operating own workrooms, 
has openings for one senior and two junior interior decorat- 
ing salesmen. Must have a keen sense of color and be espe- 
cially familiar with English and Italian periods. All replies 
confidential. Address “Familiar,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY WORKROOM MAN- 
AGER or foreman with best of references open for posi- 
tion after July 1. Middle West or Pacific Coast preferred. 
Any firm requiring a strictly high class man address “Prac- 
tical,” care ‘he Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN ON COMMISSION to sell a real 
piece goods holder. See our ad on page 71. Bingham-Peck- 
ham Co., Boston, Mass. 
SALESMEN ON COMMISSION for a line of good ruffled 
curtains. Territory open Chicago, New York and the South. 
Address “F. R.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for the South; also one for West- 
ern and Central States considered to handle line of ruffled 
curtains. Address “Better Grades,” care The Upholsterer. 
TRAINED WOMAN DECORATOR, wide experience here 
and abroad, desires position as assistant with established deco- 
rator in New York. Capable of working out complete deco- 
rative plans. Address “Complete Decorative,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED—A COPY (portfolio) LENOIR TAPEZIERER 
KUNST. State price, condition, etc. French or German edi- 
tion. Address “Lenoir,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED DRAPERY 
WORKROOM MAN to take charge of our workroom. One 
who completely understands the cutting and hanging of mate- 
rials, and who can lay out the work for others in a systematic 
and business-like manner. Midwest city of 100,000. Address 
“Completely,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to call on upholstery trade in Paci- 
fic territory. No side line. Give all particulars in letter. 
Address “Old Established,” care The Upholsterer. . 
SALESMEN WANTED to carry an unusual, attractive, popu- 
lar priced line of ruffled and novelty curtains as a side line 
in the Southwestern territory, and in the New England states. 
Address “Popular Priced,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MILL LINE of draperies direct from manu- 
facturer to jobbers and large department stores only. 
Salesman with many years’ successful experience with big 
trade. Have many good accounts in Minnesota, Iowa, North 
and South Dakota. Reference ready for your inspection. 
Thos. J. Lappin, 2509 Garfield Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
COAST SALESMAN WANTED, having thorough acquain- 
tance with furniture and department store trade, to repre- 
sent on commission a manufacturer of high-grade furniture 
and drapery pile fabrics. Give experience and full particulars 
in first letter. Address “Coast Opportunity,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—One who is well known to the 
trade in Illinois (including Chicago), Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin to carry a strong line of sunfast rayon drapery 
fabrics on commission basis. No objection to other non-con- 
flicting drapery line. Address “Illinois,” care The Upholsterer. 
CHICAGO RESIDENT SALESMAN—Wanted experienced 
man to handle high grade lines of damasks, taffetas, drapery 
fabrics, and novelty curtains for Chicago and Northwestern 
territory; a man to handle this on a commission basis pre- 
ferred. Address “Northwest,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN TO CARRY SIDE LINE of cords, tassels, 
picture hangings, etc., for Chicago and Middle West. Only 
those having an established drapery, curtain goods or kindred 
trade will be considered. Exceptional opportunity to connect 
with proven line that sells big. Write full particulars and ref- 
erences which will be held confidential. Address “Proven 
Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED DESIGNER—Young lady wishes to con- 
nect herself with manufacturer of pillows and cushions. 


Clever at embroidery designs and artistic arrangement. Best 
practical experience and wide art school training. Address 
“Designs,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—Experienced man, preferably liv- 
ing in Indianapolis, to handle high grade drapery and cur- 
tain lines for states of Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, on a 
commission basis. Address “Indianapolis,’ care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
WOULD LIKE TO REPRESENT a manufacturer of silk 
damask piece goods, to sell to jobbers and department 
stores. Big following of fifteen years throughout the country. 
I have my own office and showroom. Interested in manufac- 
turers only. Address “Own Office,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—One who is well known to the 
trade in Boston and New England to carry a complete line 
of damasks, taffetas and sunfast drapery fabrics. Commission 
basis. Address “Boston,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—We are open for a high class dra- 
pery salesman to cover Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska, Missouri 
and Kansas with a well known line of sunfast drapery fabrics. 
Commission basis only. Address “M. I. N.,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—Organization showing exclusive 
line of printed fabrics for decorators and high class drapery 
department need several men with unusual ability for the fol- 
lowing territories: Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, and 
West of Mississippi River. No objection to one other non- 
conflicting line. Splendid commission arrangement. Full de- 
tails in first letter. Glendale Linen Co., 373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
DESIGNER WANTED—Large Grand Rapids furniture fac- 
tory requires capable designer. Address “Desk,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—CAPABLE FOREWOMAN, competent, to cut 
draperies from sketches, able to plan novelties, pillows and 
lamp shades, and to direct a force of about ten or twelve girls. 
Address “Forewoman,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN to carry drapery trimmings as side 
line, commission basis; state territory and present line. Ad- 
dress “Drapery Trimmings,” care The Upholsterer. 
TRAVELLING REPRESENTATIVE, for several years cov- 
ering the Coast territory with important lines, has oppor- 
tunity to represent an additional line with the one now carry- 
ing. Best of references assure responsible representation. 
Address “Important,” care The Upholsterer. 
MANUFACTURING MAN WANTED to take charge of 
factory in New York City, making novelty and regular ruf- 
fied curtains. State age, experience and salary. All informa- 
tion received will be strictly confidential. Address “Take 
Charge,” care The Upholsterer. 
ARTIST-DESIGNER—Young lady wishes to connect herself 
with a decorating house or as an assistant to an interior 
decorator. Creative ability; original. Long art school train- 
ing and finest New York practical experience. Address 
“Ability,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—New York jobber of upholstery 
fabrics is looking for representation in Michigan and nearby 
territory. Address “Michigan,” care The Upholsterer. 





H XCOLITE Liquid Wallpaper Syndicate, Ltd. 

36-38, Victoria Street, London, England, 
would like to enter into negotiations with an 
American manufacturer or capitalist willing to 
take up the exploitation of Hycolite Liquid Wall- 
paper in the U.S. A. Enormous selling proposition. 








Wanted—An A-1 Salesman immediately that is 
familiar with the rug market to represent a large 
rug manufacturer exclusively. Must have had 
several years experience and be able to deal with 
big buyers. Address “Rug Manufacturer” care 
The Upholsterer. 








W anted— 
Designer for Fancy Bed Spreads 


(Male or Female) 


One with practical experience and capable of 
taking charge of work soon. Good position 
with large manufacturer. State experience 
and salary desired. Address “Fancy Bed 
Spreads” care The Upholsterer. 
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Duncan, W , Co., Inc., 70 gh ag wer he vee 1357) 75 
Du Pont de i, E a 8 & ya. Newburgh ie SSeS 176 
Durable Curtain Co., Inc., 583 Biw becceacees (Canal 8035) 48 


E 
Ellis, W. C., 105 Grand......sccecees ade mevads Chenier 7400) 55 
Ellis & Lamb, 200 Madison ‘Av. ee a ol te oe eae Caledonia 2416) 64 
Enterprise Wall Paper Co., Philadelphia.........seeesecsseseeess 188 
Eppler, John, Machine Wks., ee ee ay eee Pree 180 
F 
Fabric Weaving Co., 200 Sth Av....e.sseeeeeees (Ashland 3121) 64 
Fairclough & Gold, "Inc., 220 Sth Belen r Gs doi (Ashland 2329) 83 


Fashion Trimming Co., ‘Inc., 73 3 W. Houston....(Spring 1231) 46 
Fein & Rosenfeld Bros., lnc., 70 Bi. FOU civics ves (Ashland 7333) 46 
Foster ard Mfg. Co., Utica, ey SP Ee RCE CEE SIR 183 
Foster, F. A., & Co., "Inc., 215 4th Av..... ++eee(Stuyv. 2116) 61 
Franke, Fred Pe Co., "Inc., "Louisville, ERT R SE ap ee ery 182 
French and Italian Furn. Imp. Co., S32 os 47th.. (Vanderb’t 9324).171 





Freund, Freund & Co. *) son cto nbks ceowesee (Franklin 0613) 61 
Friedman Bros., 201 E. 49th........ asthe vse (Plaza 4045) 160 
G 
Gellman, M., et. Bs OM ch iste Vinten oS ae pe (Stuyv. 2036) 45 
Giordano, ~&C Union City, N. . abs Vas SARTRE Riebls bc ele 163 
Gobelin Art Works, 303 Fifth a i ie oigieipneta hbk os > (Caledonia 8261) 71 
Gobelin Textile Co., Inc., 22 W. 32nd.......... « (Chick’i ing 3304) 17 
Goodlatte, T. & Sons, Inc., 0 . WAT ieie'e (Worth 5100) 68 
Goodman Bros. Curtains, patos 49 E, es hakaites (Caledonia 2080) 44 
Gocdrow, Wm., Mouldin = AEMORED o> <5. 50 FE Cece ktebonawehws 192 
Gossett, ‘Joseph, Be a rar ee -- (Ashland 5393) 53 
Gould- Merseredu Co., levee "48 W. 38th.... +++ (Wisc. 1084) 182 
Graves, The Robert Co., 171 W. ith bbs ue oi eeeee (Circle 7395) 186 
Great Lakes Wall Paper Wilts, Tet. CRO GO 6 6.6 66 sink dK hse vs cond 187 
Grosfeld, Albert, Inc., 801 3rd Av..........eeee : (Plaza 3994) 151 
Gulbenkian, Gullabi & Co., 225 Sth Av.wcoccses (Ashland 9183) 172 
H 
Haboush, R. & ee. 251 Sth: Av@e es sovcievoceee ia Sage Sq. 4961) 64 
Hagen, N., 245 Me saith 4onads sche Regent 2449) 166 
Hanlon & Fein Bak 270 PORSRins os bo 86 ceeioeve +1. (Beekman 2825) 186 
Harding, Tilton, & Co., 320 B’way...........005 (Worth 5100) 68 
Harrison, H., Co., Philadelphia SR ee RRR ad Se ee 183 
Hartmann, Herrmann, & Son, 38 5 SER a%s0xs (Mad. Sq. 9600) 175 
Hartshorn, Stewart Co., .. So Ae (Mad. Sq. 1516) 175 
Hayim, Rashti & Co., 34 W. 33rd........eeeees Lacka’na 4148) 165 
tleim, S. W., & Co., 222 4th Av.....ccccceesees | 1776) 48 
Hensel Silk Mig. Ct 4 WOE. sh. cs Soave sacns + (Stuyv. 2677) 61 
ens an i Trimming Go, oe eh hb 6.616 CS soe ee 44 

ree ogg urniture Co., 527 34th..... Chick’ 
Hexter, S. & Co., 1140 B’way.....+.. ova dd  Geking, Se) gt 
Hicks M Soad EE eee Ped Pe ety «oe ponom 174 
Hirschberg, Schutz & Co., 268 4th Av......... : (Caledonia 0120) 34 
Hobbs, Robt. F., Inc., Beverly, ig Sd oie wba Kies ¥aas suNtee kee 92 
Hodgson, Walter W., Inc., Philadelphia. oO ebie 6b 06 00-005 89-90 0 bbs ce8 52 
tlLoenigsberger, A., Chic PCAZO. ce veccccscccccccccs tesesees 20 
Hubert, Moulton & Co., Inc., 43 E, 19th........ (Stuyv. "g472), 34-78 
Hughes, W. A., & Co., ‘Inc., "40 E. 34th......... Ceenter 5696) 36 
Huyck & Sons. F. C.. 268 4th Av.............. Caledonia 0326) 186 
Hygrade Art Shop, 223 East WON: EET A were ecules (Lenox 3696) 165 


I 


Imperial Upholstering Cor 12th Av. & 55th. Columb 36 
Interna’l Curtain Co., 282 Tneat Av., B’klyn. «.{outsiana 7307 9 
lonic Mills, 185 Madison Av.........s...+0s, . (Ashland 6814)° 3 


-(Beekman 1841) 162 


acobson Mantel & Ornament _ Co., 322 E. 44th.. - (Vanderb’t 7346) 163 


J 
ackson, Edwin A. & Bro., Inc., 50 Beekman.. 
aneway & Carpender, Inc., New “Brunswick, 


 kepiehrey ée0 eee 189 
arnow & Co., Inc., 312 5th Av.........:.e.0. Chick’ 3) 
johnson & Faulkner, No. Union Sq............ + (Chick? ing, $658) 13 
Johnson Leather Co., Inc., 211 W. 19th. .....-.. (Watkins 7707) 176 
K 
Karpen, S., & Bros., 111 W. 37th...........00- 
Kassar Brothers, 1123 B’way hoe ody 4 << 


ads 0 0a edes Sea's «++ (Chel 2585 
ee ee Ree ere or °° Sere n7973) , $ 


Kaufman Plush og Ce eee ee (Ashland 3788) a3 

Kay & ne. ag + yposton. e + nat Se eb db Ure MDD eee snes 49 
ay g. Co arren, Me J <cevavesse yee 

By Stead. Co., inc., ; Mills, Mei ss ssi cee * Hlenry’ 5000) Sas 1 
enne ts) Gad : Ws Wes cdieep oe’ cbcw enna B 

Roustagion. 100g, Oa’ 4) Ww. “ABIES Bryant bao 160 

Kent- Costikvan, 485 Sth Av ....-..-- abn apae a Mur. Hill 0115) 172 

Kenton M ills, ne. 1267 Sth. Ayo catigetnreess Caledonia 28603 53 
entucky_ Cottage Industries, 

en —- oe ye ae f ee cunaio’ mite sane cs (enn pray: 4 
esse aber, eS See teeeee (Stuyv. 8414) 36 

King, John & Son, 7 W. (., Sepepchfen 

ee ig. Ce Grand Ra ~_  e e P  Voromneye fore 190 
roder, Jno. Reu ‘o., 1 i7th.. St 0 Co 

Kurnicki, Jas., tone 920 SER AGepccccsvcyss rsoe% ~» (Fay. 0663) Cov. 760 


La France Textile Industries, 41 E. 21st. 


cocece (Cal 
Lane Co., Inc., Altavista, Va (Caledonia 7876) A 


Lansha Studios, 208 E. 47th ....... vececcccows (Mur, Hill’ 6723) 
Lavalierd, Heart, 1965-B’wey........ tl bs aba: "(Pema. 2079) -> 163 
Lawrence & Co., 24 


Thomas. aerebes hCreencndi (ees 2200) 
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Rome Art Shop, 242 - 37th. dis danish ocae ees ob (Lexington Pepe} 156 
Ronayne, Michael, 320 E. - (Mur. Hill 7506) 162 
Rosenthal, Findlay & & McDonald ‘Iuc., “468 4th Avy (Ashland 3785) 66 
Rousmaniere, Will 3 Leonard......(Walker 1276) 28 
Royal —— Mfg. Co., ge ‘Biway peruse eenes oe (Chelsea 9704) 56 
Royle, & Co., 215 a ilies te. Bik > sie uae (Stuyv. 3853) 38 


Royle & “Pilkington Co., 215 Fourth Av... .....(Stuyv. 3681) 8a 


Rydell, A. -» 288 A¥eceeeeeseeeerseees (Ashland ieess 79 
Ryer & Cashel, SC Hic Beidersc cc acled ive oes teen (Ashland 1688 54 
Ryle. Wm., & Co., 381 4th “Ave Pe Be - (Mad. Sq. 8541) 46 
Ss 
Sabel & Phillips, 261 i ep nse Seseteus (Penn. 1771) 159 
Sadmoif &- Wendroff, 141 Wooster......-- .(Spring 2300) 26-162 
Salterini, John B., 33 W. evar eee ++ Grams rey 6112) 146 
San-dor ‘Interior Supply Co., 316 Sth Av......- Chick’ing 1916) 69 
Saubiac, B., & Son, 116 E. 27 mesederssecsoons§ ad. Sq. 8385) 54 
dchelling, ii. ¥., 10B. Se AP i see seve cisdsciege (Watkins 0126) 54 
Seblugp, tlenes, 10 ©: 206s oicic oe k66 00065 ixcue ‘eons 1114) 54 
Schmieg, llungate & Kotzian, Inc., 521 E. 72ud., (Butterfield 8165) 147 
Schmitz-llorning Co., Cleveland..............cececerteseeeeeees 190 


Schneider’s Sons, Peter & Co., Inc., 607 Sth Av..(Mur. Hill 6750) 40 
dchonfeld, Mex, 77 Greenpoint Av., B’kiyn.....(Greenp’t 2587) 61 


Schumacher. o> a & a Pre (Longacre 7540) 5 
Schwarsaghagh Huber” & Co., 468 4th Av..... .. (Ashland 3785) 71 
Schwehm’s, John M., Sons, 874 B’way.......... -« (Stury. 9489) 58 
Sea Island itis, 3 SE cena Fanos Goltenten . (Walker 0490) 60 
Shasive Bee: 25 Ti Bi ateces cases ccaudess "(Caledonia 5422) 58 
Shelton Shops, rr Dy Sie spe peska tty uecéneds (Plaza 8305) 43 
shendell Mig. Co., 656 B’way...........eeeeeee (Spring 8693) 51 
Sherwood Curtain Co., Inc., Taunton, Mass......°***++s ester rees 74 
Shields, Horace D., Grand Rapids, Mich........°¢¢ tt tctserseees 177 
Shredwood Curtain’Co., Worcester, Mass........:2 0 "ct ttestteees 178 
Siegbert Drapery Corp., 250 4th Av............ (Stuyv. 8760) 42 
Siena Art Co., pp Foon Ps. Sth Av...... hea keue bad Sppniand 4874) 154 
Silas, Mme. A., 581 Lexington Av............. Plaza 5566) 54 
Silhouette Import Co, SR Be 8 0 Sin. 0 is ose a (Caledonia 0121) 166 
Skinner-Hill Co., 342 Madison Av........- (Mur. Hill 8885) 148 
Smith, W. T.. & ion Inc., 230 Sth Av.......- (Mad. Sq. 6409) 59 
Somma Shops, Inc., 383 Madison Av.........++- (Mur. Hill 4966) 154 
Southern Weavers. Pn SO PO Bi nk nds 00350045 (Ashland 9214) 52 
Soy Ree & Coz 89 Sth Ave...cccccceccccccccs .(Stuyv. 3136) 158 
coonene Whiting Co., Inc., 135 SO Do we ween 02 - (Ashland 1949) 80 
Staheli, Rietmann & Co., 20 E. 20th...........- (Stuyv. 9499) 38 
Stamford Wall Paper Co., Inc., Stamford, Conn..seessseeeeseees 192 
Standard Wall Paper Co., 21 E. 40th.......... (V'a'b't 4578) 184-189 
Staples & gimmtors Co., Newburgh. WG nn do dba Revonah nnecien 182 
Stayskell & Co., Inc., 225 Lexington Av........ (Caledonia 8456) 164 
Stead & Miller "Co., PD nwa adhnigs54%5-ceeesakabaic ds 24a-b 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Ps 85:5 ste ou Pacaia aathba kane 00% 182 
Stern Textile Co., Tne., 133 Sth Av....... +++++ (Ashland 1141) 54 
Stone-Cline Cuftain es Se a. 1, wrens bdtsive da ss ea enerk tea 40 
Berane, Seen. Ce. Clr Se MP. se ccasceydee ces (Caledonia 9410) 187 
Stroheim & Romann, 7 SD ante buanteeee’ (Circle 7720) 89 
Sturmer, Jacob, 29 E. 22d.......cscccccceccccce (Ashland 1173) 54 
Sturzenegger & a digy 105 5th Av sein icaleehale (Stuyv. 5522) 54 
Seating? ‘Tents Wee, BSG; PRON, We. Veccccscctseevodussepeseces 8a 
ne Ee Gls es occnctens esses ct ndecens Preece sseveoveeaes 55 
Syracuse Ornamental Co., Syracuse, Dr E évacwes ep6wi Fee Meeks KS 170 
= 
Tait Paper & Color Ind., 350 Madison Av:(Mur. Hill 3466) Cov. III 
‘Tamarack Co., 61 Leonard........ 020.009009006 -(Walker 2474) 8 
Tae, Be Te Gs a BUG Be. snececcoscas ike deter kak < <a bas 34 
‘Textile Mills Products Co., Baltimore, Ma sob diw dc neinarie.d ace at as water 56 
Textile pearly & Be in DS Sveti cexbaneeeens : (Ashland 7083) 57 
Thorp, J & tx, ine, 08 tek (Vanderb’t 7002) 65 
U 
Unique Furniture Co., 232 E. 59th.............. (Regent 1479) 157 
United Curtain Co. Inc., eee (Mad. Sq. 2411) 40 
United Mattress Machinery i, MIE: 5 «os tdlamlia iaolateel aie cod 183 
United Tapestry Mills, Lnc., 175° ee | eee (Ashland 6865) 73 
United Trimming Co., 42 i cebacminteecia (Stuyv. 5070) 33 
Van Blerk David, Co., I 126 Sth A 
an Blerkom, Davi o., Inc., 124 5t Mescdon Chelsea 2854 1 
Venezian Art Screen Co., "Inc., "540 Madison Av. * tenets 6811) ) lee 
Ww 
Wagner Furniture Co., Inc., Herkimer, N. Y.............00e0e. 160 
Walcutt Brothers Co., 141 E. 25th.............. (Mad. Sq. 3714) 184 
Walliser, ll. F., Co., 330 Sth f .. ebeeetednves twas (Penn. 3135) 30 
Warren, Walter G. ‘& ein NN a ling. 5-0.4.00 Wbnad deals bane 158 
Weineck- Kollinger Co., 15 E. Nasal Suiikindis canmialed (Ashland 5608) 49 
Weinreb Mig. Co., 29 K. = av eeeebes wave’ +++ (Stuyv. 2616) 54 
Weinrub Bros., "VRE SLOG eon tnap (Watkins 2076) 159 
Weinstein, Chas. J., Co., — W. 44th........ ++(Bryant 1936) 159 
Weiser, A., inc., 37 KE. 2ist........ see eeseeeses (Caledonia 1877) 62 
Weiss, Wiltheim Co., Rag ‘tas Madison Av..... (Ashland 2940)° 42 
Weston Co., 30 East 2ist........ sereeeeeeeeees (Ashland 2740) 57 
White, John Bay OO Wes DOs voce ccéoseee seeeees (Penn, 1538) 42 
Whiteley & Coilier, 45 E. 17th... rrr coedeese (Stuyv. 0123) 32 
Widdicomb, John, Co., Grand Rapids........+. ..cccccccuce cece 145 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mtg. Co., 21 bh, 2oth........ (Mad: "Sa: 0370) 46 
Willich-Franke Studios, The, 30 tage Pl......(Ashland 8209) 62 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co., 22 W. 37th....... «(Wisconsin 3434) 24 
Woll, F. P., & Co., Philadelpiua..... pan ideiastna tien hate ceeeae 183 
Y 
Verk Cond @ Pier Ga, Bet, iis csc cccctetewessce datas teats 191 
Vork Wall Paper: C6., Betty Piss cep ccccvceccesess aapevenghcact 185 
Zz 
Zenith Mills, Inc., 330 Sth Av.. éeo'dvcstseses (eee: 17D) 15 
Zimmerman, John, "& Sons, Philadelphia jG ie 44 Ca aegemdeinenene 57 
Zodikow brame Co., inc., 428 EK. luth..... +++++- (Lexington 6073) 170 





Lee, Arthur H., & Sons, Inc., 383 Madison Av..(Mur. Hill 0484) 70 
Lee Behrens & Co. -» Anc., 70 W. 40th... cccccecs +++ (Longacre 7147) 51 
Lee, Mortimer M., 5 W. 37th....... reese - (Wisconsin 9427) 62 
Lek ort, my & "Co., Inc., 200 Sth AG. ccccecs «1 Loneaere 2697) 63 
Lehman, # B.-Connor Co., "Inc., 58 W. Os Longacre 5991) 39 
Lending, D . M. & Co., Inc., 202 Greene.. - (Spring 5085) 35 
l.esch, Kudolf, "225 Sth Ave. i dweon cde beaeesd-nane (Ashland 2713) 160 
Lewis, Robert. Co., 330 Sth Av..ccccccccccesees (Longacre 6530) 45 
Liesenbein’s, Nic. "Sons, Long Isiand City...... (Stillwell 7767) 167 
tuncoln Trimming Mig. Corp., 36 E. 20th....... (Stuyv. 8794) 59 
Lorraine Studio, Forest Park, Ill.............. OE GEL Vo EME 181 
Lucas, Louis Co., Inc., Jamestown, Ms -Maeetesescsmanecvageadaye 165 
Lussky, White & Coolidge, Ime., CRICKEO. co o0cs csccseccccscccses 179 
Luth & lowers, Inc., 65 Madison Av..........- (Mad. Sq. 4268) 49 
lyon Furniture Mercantile Agency, 258 B'way... (Barclay 3000) 166 
M 

Maay, Edward, Inc., 44 W. 23d....---eeeeeeees (Gramercy 5234) 57 
Mack, IL1., 143 E. GOth......cceccecceceoscecce (Regent 3699) 166 
Marbrunn Co., Inc., 44 E. 25th... ..cccceccecces (Mad. Sq. 8860) 166 
Malden Novelty Co., 330 Sth Av...ccccccccccees (Penn. 3135) 66 
Mallin Lros., inc., O06 Beh BOaddescisendeccensa (Vand’b’t 10175) 167 
Manayunk Plush Mfg. Co., 20 East 20th........ (Stuyv. 8414) 36 
Mansure, E. L., Co., 330 , Oe pT pe eae (Longacre 8511) 2-3 
Marton Mfg. Co., 35 Union Sq.....-.eeeeeeee- (Stuyv. 5126) 38 
Martin Mfg. Co., 353 Sth Av....... - (Ashland 6640) 19 
May Chong Co., Inc., 12 W. 33rd (Penn. 7110) 162 
Mayer- Neumaier Corp., 22 W. 26th..... - (Watkins 9833) 52 
Maytair Upholstery Shop, 50 E. 57th. --(Plaza 1337) 180 
Mazza, John, Inc., 410 KE. 77th.......--+. - (Butterfield 6149) 171 
McMahon & Cremins, Inc., 404 4th Av (Mad. Sq. 7778) 41 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., 24 Thomas..........-++e++- (Worth 2200) 12 
Meyer, John C., Thread Co., Lowell, Mass........ oe esecceceencs 174 
Mevers, Ilarry Co., i § eS See (Circle 0761) 152 
Millart Fabrics, Inc., 303 4th Av.cccccccccesces (Gramercy 1898) 37 
abstier Bros., 11 BE, 26th. ccccccccccccccccccces (Ashland 9340) 51 
Miller Parlor Frame Co., Inc., 260 Maujer, B’klyn (Stagg 3261) 169 
Miller, S., Tapestry Looms, 7 W. Ft. ec ccsece- (Bryant 2659) 73 
Milliman, Geo. eve 167 
Modern Curtain Co., PN Aa babcike an suena teh een teases Tain 52 
Mohawk Merchandise Co., Inc. ‘ E 26th... (Ashland 2867) 48 
Moltz Trimming ats. Co., 36 El é cteveveceue speupy. 0079) 50 
Montague & Co., Inc., STE Eitneveonendsnnel (Longacre 1607) 73 
Moody, Dilg & Heald, 130 W. his. peengons o6ie (Watkins 3919) 156 
Moore, F. D. & Co., ee oe (Stuyv. 0025) 62 
Morrell Mills, inc., 40 E. 34th....cccccccccccece (Caledonia 1055) 50 
Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., inc., 330 5th Av.. (Caledonia 7995) 33 
Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc., 70 W. 40th...... (Penn. 4484) 25 
Morton Bros., Inc., 79 Madison Av........eees: (Mad. Sq. 4717) 18 
Moskowitz Bros., 15. E, 26th. ...,eeeeeeeeeece: (Ashland 9520) 36 
Moskowitz & Berman, 273 Van Sinderen Av., 

WRIGR. ccccccvevcececscecegeresigeescccses (Glenmore 9525) 170 
Moss Sece Mig. Co., 70 W. 40th.............. (Longacre 2033) 7 
Multiplex Display Fixture Co., 152 W. 42nd.... (Wisconsin 0604) 72 
Myer, Henry, Thread Mfg. Co., CD. Cn. se Cute Kee tbo oe Cas ceeee 182 

N 
Nahon Co., 52d and East River.......-.sseesees (Plaza 6590) 158 
National Fabric & Fin’ g Co., Inc., id Worth..... (Franklin 4790) 10-11 
Neumaier, Eugene, & Co., 3 , seer (Chelsea 3866) 63 
Neumann, Aaron, 475 Sth Av..ccccccccccccceces (Caledonia 3028) 69 
Nevins, Merton 'A., OT eA ee eer 180 
New England Curtain Co., 267 SOR Avocccovices (Caledonia 0759) 70 
New England Fabrics Corp., NR 35 odd 060666 bales Janucetc ia 84 
Newman, J. Ll., Co., 354 4th Bic cctedeveicise (Mad. Sq. 7300) 53 
N. Y. School of Int’r Decor’n, 441 Madison Av.. tPlaca 4579) 173 
Nicols & Co., George, 295 Sth Av.............. (Caledonia 5185) 172 
North Wales Tapestry Mill, North Wales, Penn...........eseee- 45 
1) 
Oakhurst Co., 220 Sth Av..ccccccccccccccvcccce (Ashland 3121) 47 
Wehrle Bros. Co., 41 Union Sq........-.eeeeees (Stuyv. 7062) 75 
O’Hanlon, Wm., & Co., Ltd., 7 W. 22d........ (Gramercy 4148) 178 
Uhio Valley faaning Co., EE PRACT RENE 6g BP BE 70 
Orinoka Mills, 215 4th Napanee tainted afahe tire (Stuyv. 4152) 21 
Orsenigo Co., Inc., 383 Madison Av............ (Mur. Hill 4500) 153 
Otter-Williams Corp., 74 W. 40th........seeeee (Longacre 10017) 45 
Pp 
Pacific Mille, 34 ThemaS.ccccccccccccscscccesce (Worth 2200) 8 
Valmer & Embury Mfg. Co., 222 E. 46th....... (Mur. Hill 4787) 152 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp., 295 5th Av....(Cal’d’a 4160) 42-174 
Payne & Co., Dayton, O...... EORSC 0006560 OER * 62 eKh et enKeedes 7 
Pearson, Fred., & Co., 468 4th Av........eee0- (Caledonia 5515) 53 
Fenn Tepestre Ca, Fae SOP RPccizccccccecveses (Penn. 3135) 41 
Pennsylvania Textile Millc, Inc., 295 Sth Av.... (Caledonia 5310) 8b 
Persian Rug Manufactory, 2 W. 45th........... (Vanderb’t 5885) 172 
Pharaoh Drapery Co., Inc., 44 ©. 23d........... (Ashland 0200) 22-23 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, 295 5th Ave........ (Caledonia 4637) 16 
Philp, ae gy i ED be ike a0'5-eaerh eed a (Plaza 6286) 69 
Pick, Richard, Mfg. Co., Chicago..........ccccccecceececccecees 81 
Place, L. D., & i a ee (Chelsea 4176) 160 
Piant, Henry W., & Co., Inc., 45 E. 17th...... (Stuy. 2159) 56 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. in ae Se Cv eveenees (Ashland 6211) 32 
yeasts Gag Bis O Ws Deticsensecsiesdecsccé (Wisconsin 4231) 45 
Q 
Quaintance, W. B., 440 4th Avir.coccccccececes (Ashland 3148) 39 
R 
eh, OD Bi Ta A, i'n. hoes 000dekoebeddbcvesviedecen’ 166 
Reardon, John A, Pig, MP llnn 0ke céeecesweese (Kase ueaeneshwns 157 
Reinhard, George P. Co., 218 ss. ae * (Caledonia 4717) 158 
Reliable Frame Co., Inc., 44 E. ge ream haicdeaaia (Spring 4188) 168 
Renou, Coulaz, Riesen, 133 E. 55th....... -- (Plaza 9535) 70 
Rhode Island Plush Mills, 40 E. 34th..... . (Rector 5696) 36 
Ritchie, Mig. m Ce, oa 330 Sth Av. .(Penn. 3135) 67 
Riverdale Mfg. ok 8 eR ae .. (Long. 4017) Cov. II 
Rodoma, Inc. SE ES eae (Plaza 0479) 44 
Rogers, M. it _— 7 Pe Mees ct-eseetanake (Ashland 7660) 4 
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FOR TELEPHONE NUMBER AND PAGE SEE ALPHABETICAL INDEX 
For any further information, address Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 373 Fourth Ave. Telephone Madison Sq. 6783 


CLEANERS & DYERS 


Desaye, M., & Co. 
Doux, Jules, Inc. 


CRETONNES 


Amory, Browne & Co. 
Atkinson, Wade & Co., Inc. 
Barbe-McKenzie Comp. 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co., Inc. 
Caro & Upright 
Foster, F. A., & C se 
Hubert, Moulton & “Co., 
Johnson & Faulkner 

~ Arthur H., & Sons, Inc. 

Behrens & Co., Inc 

oR H. B.-Connor Co., Inc. 
Miller Bros. 
Montague & Co., Inc. 
Morton, Alexander & Co., 
National Fabric & Finishing. Co., Inc. 
Otter-Williams Corp. 

Proctor Co. eS 
Riverdale Mfg. 
Rogers, M. H., ~ 
Rousmaniere, Williams & Co. 
Schneider’s Sons, Peter, & Co., Inc. 
Schumacher, F., oO. 

Spowers- Whiting Co., Ine. 
Stroheim & Romann 
Taylor, H. D., Co. 
Thorp, J. H.,.& Co., Inc. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


CORNICES 
American Molding Co. 
Goodrow, Wm., Moulding Co. 


Hicks Gallery, Inc. 
qernest & Co., Inc. 
ansha Studios 
Reinhard, Geo. P., Co. 
Reliable Frame Co., Inc. 
Ronayne, Michael 
Sabel & Phillips 
Walliser, H. F., Co. 


CURLED HAIR 
Woll, F. P., & Co. 


CURTAINS, CURTAIN MATERIALS 
& LACES 


Alder, Robert, Co., Inc. 
Art Embroidery Curtain Wks. 
Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 
Bingham-Peckham Co. 

rand & Corman 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn Curtain Wks., Inc. 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co., Inc. 
Caro & Upright 
Carter, E. C., & Son 
Century Curtain Co. 
Chester Lace Mills 
Clarendon Mfg. Co. 
Colonial Curtain Co. 
Conquest, John W. 
Cox, Arnold B. 
Crescent Curtain Co., Inc. 
Durable Curtain Co., Inc. 
Ellis, W. C. 
Fabric Weaving Co. 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc. 
Goodman Bros. Curtains, Inc. 
Heim, S. W., & Co. 
Interna’l Curtain Co. 
Kay & Company 
Kerner, George 
Kurnicki, Jas., Inc. 
La France Textile Industries 
Lee, Mortimer M. 
LeFort, Robert & Co.. Inc. 
McMahon & Cremins, Inc. 
Martin Mfg. Co. 
Mayer-Neumaier Corp. 
Modern Curtain Co. 
Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., Inc. 
Morton Bros., Inc. 
Moskowitz Bros. 
Neumaier. Eugene & Co. 
New England Curtain Co. 
Patching, John F., & Co., Inc. 
Patchogue- Plymouth Mills Corp. 
Plant, Henry W., & Co., Inc. 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
Quaintance, 
Rousmaniere. Williams & Co. 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 
Saubiac, B.. & Son 
Schelling. H. F. 
Shapiro & Son 
Sherwood Curtain Co., Inc. 
Siexbert Drapery Corp 
Staheli. Rietmann & & Co, 
Stern Textile Co.. Inc. 
Stone-Cline Curtain Co. 
Sturmer, Jacob 
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Stuseenegee & Tanner 
United Curtain Pe Inc. 
Weinreb Mfg. 

White, John © 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co. 
Witcombe-McGeachin Co. 


CUSHIONS, TABLE SCARFS, ETC. 


American tog Fabric Co. 
Apt Novelty C Inc. 
Beaux Arts Shade Co. 
Buchman, h, Coy Inc. 
Buckley, ,» & Son 
Cantor “Mig 

Carter, E %., Son 

Ellis & Lamb 

Heim, S. W., & Co. 
Malden Novelty 2. 

Moss Rose Mfg. 

Patching, John F., “ex Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia Tapestry Miils 
Ryer & eer el 

Saubiac & Son 

Shendell | Mig. Co. 

Smith, & Son, Inc. 


DRAPERY & UPHOLSTERY HARDWARE 


Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Drapery Hdwe. Co. 
Friedman Bros. 
Gould-Mersereau eos J nc 
Kroder, Jno., & Hy. Reubel Co. 
Lorraine Studio 

Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc. 
Skinner-Hill Co., Inc. 


DYERS—FINISHERS 
Atlas Dye Works 
Doux, Jules, Inc. 
Maupai, F. P., Dyein 


San-dor Interior § uly Co: 
Weiss, Willheim Co., Inc. 


» Ine. 


EMBROIDERIES & APPLIQUES 
Herz & Co. 
Kenneth & Co., Inc. 
Le Fort, Robt., & Co., Inc 
Mansure, E. L., Co. 
Saubiac, B., & Son 


e & Co. 
Willich- Sade. Studios, The 


FEATHERS & DOWN 


Buchman, L., Co., Inc. 
Harrison, H., ‘0. 


FRINGES & TRIMMINGS 
Abramowitz Bros. Co. 
Anhalt-Barnett Co., Inc. 
Arnold, Clarence F. 

Bernh ard, Morris Co. 

Bokelmann Trimming Co. 
Bond Trimming Co. 

Caro & Upright 

Consolidated ‘Trimming Co. 

Dobson, Tohn James, Inc. 

Fashion Trimming Co., Inc. 

Friedmann, Jos. 

Hensel Silk Mfg. Co. 

Henzel-Ziegler Trimming Co. 

Hirschberg, Schutz & Co. 

Hoenigeberger, A. 

Lending, D. & Co., Inc. 

Lincoln Trimming Mfg. Corp. 

.Maag, Edward, ane 

Mansure, 

Mohawk eicheadicn Co., Inc. 

Moltz Trimming Mfg. Co. 

Oehrle Bros. Co. } 

Sadinoff & Wendroff, Inc. 

Schlupp, Henry 

Schonfeld, Max 

TInited Trimming Co. 

Walliser, H. F., Co. 

Weinrub Bros. 


FURNITURE 


Albano Co., Inc. 
American French Furn. Corp. 


American Reed Furniture Co. of New York 


Bonner Furniture Corp. 

Boston Mirror Co. 

Rristol Co. 

Caminez Furniture Showrooms 
Cavallo, S. 

Chamberlayne, Inc. 

Charak Furniture Co. 
Colombo. Leopold & Bro. 
Curcio Co.. Ine. 

Di Salvo Bros. 

Duboff, 

French and Italian Furn. Imp. Co. 
Giordano, Co. 

Grosfeld, Albert, Inc. 

Herrmann, H.. ‘Furniture Co. 
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Hygrade Art Shop 

Imperial Upholeseting Corp. 
Karpen, S., & Bros. 
Kensington Mfg. Co. 

Lane Co., Inc. 

May «aces Co. ing 
Meyers, H ery 5° 

Moody, Dilg Heald 
Nahon Co. 

Orsenigo Co., Inc. 

Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co. 
Pick, Richard Mfg. Co. 
Portelli, Jean C. 

Reinhard, George P., Co. 
Ronayne, an 

Sabel & Phillips 

Schmieg, paungaie & Kotzian, Inc. 
Sommms Shops, Inc. 

oy K 

Stayskell & Co, ., Ine, 
Unique Furniture Co. 

Van Blerkom, David, Co., ane 
Wagner Furniture Got 
Widdicomb, John, 

Wycombe Co., gg 


FURNITURE FRAMES 
American French Furn. Corp. 
Bronx Parlor Frame Co., Inc. 
Colombo, Leopold & Bro. 
Colonial Furniture Co, 

Klise Mfg. Co. 

Liesenbein’s, Nic., Sons 
Mallin Bros., Inc. 

Mazza, Jobe. Inc. 

Miller Parlor Frame Co., Inc. 
Milliman, Geo. H., Son 
Moskowitz & Berman 

Zodikow Frame Co., lnc. 


LAMPS & LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Albany Foundry Co. 
Apt Novelty Co., Inc. 
Beaux Arts Shade Co. 
Bristol Co. 
Buffalo Wire Lamp Shade Frame (Co. 
Darling Studio, Inc. 
Gudeman 
yao ang Mantel & Orna. Co. 
ansha Studios 
Lavallard, gS 


Maibrunn Co. 

May Chon Con tan. 
Salterini John ‘B. 
Skinner-Hill Co., Inc. 
Soy Kee & Co. 


Warren, Walter G., & Co. 
Weinstein, Chas. j., Co. 


LEATHERS & LEATHER SUBSTITUTES 
Duncan, W. H., Co., Inc, 
Gellman, 

Johnson Leather Co., Inc. 
Ohio Valley Tanning Co. 
Pick, Richard, Mfg. Co. 
Palmer & Embur Mfg. Co. 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 


MADRAS, CRETE 


Barbe-McKenzie Corp. 

Carter, E. C., on 

Caro & Upright 

Field, Marshall & Co. 

Ionic’ Mills 

Lee, Mortimer M. 

Lewis, Robert Co. 

Miller Bros. 

Montague & Co. 

Morrell Mills, Inc. 

Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 

Orinoka Mills 

Quaintance, W. 

Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc. 
Ryer & Cash el 

Smith, W. & Son. Inc. 

Witrumhe-MiGrachs & Co. 

Zenith Mills, Inc. 


MANUFACTURER®S’ SELLING AGENTS 
Harding, Tilton & Co. 
Hughes, W. ro & Co., Inc. 
Lawrence 
Luth & ; Minden Inc. 
Marion Mfg. Co. 
Moore, F. D., & Co. 
Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc. 


METAL ART OBJECTS 


Albany Roeiry Co. 

Di Salvo Bros. 

Jackson, Edwin A., & Bros., Inc. 
nsha Studios 

pace Louis Co., Inc. 

Sabel & Phillips 

Salterini, John B. 

Skinner-Hill Co., Inc. 
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MIRRORS 


Boston Mirror Co. 

Di Salvo Bros. 

Friedman Bros. 

qeet & Co., Inc. 
ucas, as 1 Co. 

Place oy Nee 
Rabie er Co., Inc. 

Sabel & Phillips 

Salterini, John P. 

Siena Art Co., I 

Van Blerkom, David, Co., Inc. 


MISCELLANEOUS © 


Antiquarian (Magazine) 
Artcraft Radiator Enclosure Co. 
Retsiason & Cade, Inc. (Rubberized Silks) 
Clifford & Lawton, Inc. (Publishers) 
Decorator, The (Magazine) 
Eppler, John ks. 

(Knittin Machinery) 
Hodgson, Walter W., Inc. (Card Stamping) 
Kentucky Cottage Industries 

(Hand Quilting) 
Mult Furn. Merc, Agency 

wan Display Fixture Co. 

Y. School of, wy, oe - eamevean 

Ryle “Wm., & Co. (Ya 
Shredwood’ Curtain Co. mtb orch Shades) 
Silhouette Import Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Sussfeld & Cie. (Commissionaires) 
United Mattress Machinery Co. 


MOULDINGS 


American Wandin ox 

Goodrow, Wm Loulding Co. 
Klise Mig. C Co. 

lt... Ornamental Co. 


NEEDLES 


Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co. 
Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc. 
Shields, Horace D. 


PICTURES 


Lavallard, Henri 
Lesch, Rudolf 


PLUSH & VELOUR MFRS. 


American Pile Fabric Co. 
Baker, A. T., & Co., Inc. 
Cheney Bros. 

Dobson, John & James, Inc. 
Kaufman Plush Co. 
Manayunk Plush Mfg. Co. 
Merrimack Mfg. Co. 
Morrell Mills, Inc. 

Pearson, Fred., 

Pennsylvania ‘Textile. Mills, Inc. 
Pennsylvania gues i Mills 
Proctor Co., In 

Rhode Island Plush Mills 
Zimmerman, John, & Sons 


PORTIERES, TABLE-COVERS & PANELS 


Abbott, A. Theo., & Co. 
American Pile Fabric Co. 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 

Bruner, Francis A. 
Buckley, J. A., & Son 
Gobelin Art Works 
Gobelin Textile Co., Inc. 
Haboush, R., & Bro. 
Kassar Bros. 

Kay & Todd Co., Inc. 

La France Textile Industries 
Lewis, Robert 

Meyers, Harry Co. 

Morton Bros., Inc. 
Orinoka Mills 

Penn Tapestry Co. 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
Renou, Coulaz, Riesen 
Ritchie, R. T . Co., Inc. 
Rogers, M. H., Ine 

Ryer & Cashel 

Shendell Mfg. Co. 

Smith, W. T., & Son, Inc. 
Stead & Miller Co. 
Weiser, A., Inc. 


POTTERY, GLASSWARE, PORCELAIN 


Beaux Arts Shade Co. 
Lavallard, Henri 

May © hong Co., Inc. 
Soy Kee & Co, 


POWDERS, BRONZES, MICA COLORS 


Baer Bros. 


RUGS 


Brunschwig & Fils 
Costikyan & Co. 
Gulbenkian. Gullabi & Co. 
Haboush, R., ro. 
Hayim, Rashti & Co. 
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Kent-Costikyan 

Morton Bros., Inc. 

Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 
Nicols, ’Geor e, & Co. 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp. 
Persian Rug Manufactory 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 

Soy Kee & Co. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


SCREENS 


Albano Co., Inc. 
Bristol Co. 
Di Salvo Bros. 
{ohason Leather Co. 
ansha Studios 
Nahon Co. 
Orsenigo Co., Inc. 
Somma Shops, Inc. 
Soy Kee & Co. 
Venezian Art Screen Co., Inc. 


THREAD. MANUFACTURERS 


Meyer, P oan C., Thread Co. 
Myer, Henry, Thread Mfg. Co. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS FOR 
THE TRADE 


Bier, Carl, Inc. 

Burckhardt, Nathan 

Cavallo, S. 

Duboff, L. 

Hagen, N. 

Hygrade Art Shop 

Mack, H. 

Mayfair Ppholstery Shop 
eyers, Harry 

Philp, Roderick W 

Reardon, (.Fy 

Reardon, John A., 1 

Reinh hard, George Ls 

Rome Art Shop 

Ronayne, Michael 

Shelton Shops 

Wycombe Co., Inc. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES 


Albany Felt Co. 

rbay Co. 
Anderson. Flax Fiber Co. 
Boston Excelsior Co. 
Bower Spring & Mig Co. 
Franke, 
Freund, a & "te 
Gellman, M 
Katz, Bernard 
Klise Mfg. Co. 
Lussky, hite & Coolidge, Inc. 
Madalie Bros. 
Nevins, Merton A. 
Payne & Co. 
Shields, Horace D. 
Staples & Hanford Co. 
Syracuse Ornamental Co. 
Weiser, A., 


UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY FABRIC 


MANUFACTURERS 


Abbott, A. Theo., & Co. 
Adelphia Mills, Inc. 
Amaranth Fabrics, Inc. 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Atkinson, Wade & Co., Inc. 
Belmar Co. 

Bromley Mfg. Co. 

Brooks Bros. Co. 

Bruner, Francis A., Inc. 
Brunschwig & Fils 

Buckley, J. A., & Son 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co., Inc. 
Cheney Bros. 

Clarendon Mfg. Co. 

Dobson, Tohn & Tames, Inc. 
Duncan, W. H., Co., Inc. 
Feldstein. Chas. H., Co., Inc. 
Foster, F. A., Co., Inc. 
Freund, Freund & Co. 
Gobelin Textile Co. 

Hadlee Silk Mills, Inc. 
Hexter, S. M., & Co. 

Tonic Mills 

Kay & Todd Co., Inc. 
Kenneth & Co., Inc. 

Kenton Mills, Inc. 

La France Textile Industries 
Le Fort. Robt., & Co., Inc. 
Lewis, Robert, "Co. 

Maag, Edward, Inc. 

Miller. S Tapestry Looms 
Morrell Mills 

Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co.. Inc. 
Morton. Alexander & Co., ‘ 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
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National Fabric & Finishing Co., Inc. 
New Engl. and Fabrics Corp. 
Newman i. = Co. 

North Wales Tapestry Mill 
Oakhurst Co. 
Orinoka Mills 
Otter-Williams Corp. 
Pacific Mills 
Penn Tapestry Co. 
Pennsylvania Textile Mills, Inc. 
Pharaoh Drapery Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia apesiry_M Mills 
Pick, eas 
Proctor Co., Inc 
Ritchie, R &. R., Co., Inc. 
Riverdale Mfg. 
Rousmaniere, Williams & Co. 
Royal Curtain Mis. Co. 
Royle, Geo. 

sore, & Pilkington Co. 
Eydes 

Ryer ke Cashel 
gcnwarenpinen Haber. & Co. 
Schwehm’s, ohn M M., Sons 
ges pens ills c 

1egbert Drapery Corp. 
Smith, W T, & & Son, Inc. 
Spowers- Whiting Co., Inc. 
Stead & Mill - Co. 
Tamarack 
Textile te 
United Tapestey A “Mills, Inc. 
Whitele lier 
Zenith Mills, Inc. 
Zimmerman, John, & Sons 





UPHOLSTERY IMPORTERS & JOBBERS 


Arbay Co. 
parenonn & Bixer, Inc. 


Baylis, A. Co. 

Casshern Weavers’ Branch) 
Beaumont, W. H., & Son 
prenecaing & = 
Burch 
Carrillo, R & Co. ., Inc. 

Caro & Ustight 
Decorative Fabric Corp. 
Fein & Rosenfeld Bros., Inc. 


Gossett, Joseph 
Hartmann ote x & Son 
Hieber, Joh ee & Co. 


Hoenigsberger, yg 
fonnsor & Faulkner 

atz, Bernard 
Lee, Arthur H., & Sons, Inc. 
Lee mes & Co.. I 
Lehmann Yt ey Co. op ANC. 
Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc. 
Millart Fabrics, Inc. 
Neumann, Aaron 


Payne & Co. 
Proctor, Co., es 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 


San-dor Interior Supply bar . 
Schneider’s Sons, Peter, & Co., I 
Schumacher, F., & Co. 

Stern Textile Co., Inc. 
Stroheim & Romann 

Taylor, H. D., Co. 

Textile Mills Products Co. 
Textile Supply Co. 

Thorp, J. H.. & Co., Inc. 
Weineck- Kollinger Co. 

Weiser, A., Inc. 

Weston Co. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


UPHOLSTERY SPRING MFRS. 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Kay Mfg. Co. 


WALL PAPER MFRS. & JOBBERS 


Baeck Wall Paper Co. 
Becker, ——- Page, Inc. 
Birge, M. H., & Sons Co. 
Chicago Wall Paper Mill 
Enterprise Wall Paper Co. 
Goodlatte. T. R., & Sons, Inc. 
Graves. The Robert Co. 
Great Lakes Wall Paper Mills, Inc. 
Hicks Gallery, Inc 

obbs, Robt. F., , 
Sclinaite. Horning Co. 
Stamford Wall Paper Co., Inc. 
Standard Wall Paner Co. 
Strahan, Thos., Co. 
Tait Paper & Color Industries 
Walcutt Brothers Co. 
York Card & Paper Co. 


WALL PAPER SUPPLIES 


Hanlon & Goodman Co. 
Huvck & Sons, F. C. 
Walcutt Brothers Co. 


WINDOW SHADES & SUPPLIES 


Bover. F., Co. 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Du Pont de Nemours. E. I., & Co., Inc. 
Hartshorn, Spoteert Co. 

King, John, & Son 
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